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“Whate’er may be our humble lot, 
By foes denounced—by friends forgot— 


Thine is our seul—our sigh and smile— 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
The Biography of St. Patrick, continued. 


It will be reeollected by the readers of this history, that 
from the days of the monarch Ollamh Fodhla, it was custom- 
ary, during the session of the national estates, for three Druids, 
assisted by the most emiyent class of the [rish literati, to in- 
spect and revise the national records. On the present occa- 
sion, the literary committee consisted of Dubhtagh, the royal 
laureate, Ieargus, the antiquary,. Rosa, the genealogist, and 
St. Patrick. ‘The monarch and the: king of Ulster were 
present at the sittings of the committee. The apostle pos- 
sessing great influence. over the mind of the laureate, whom 
he had converied, prevailed upon him to concur in any reso- 
lution he might propose, to dispel the mists of druidical su- 
perstition from the understanding of our progenitors. He, 
therefore, to give a salutary effect and dissemination. to the 
precepts of the gospel, and to impress the Irish people with 
a reverence for, and a conviction of, the truth of the divine 
counsels of heaven, in the warmth of his zeal, persu: aded the 
committee to commit near four hundred volumes of poetry, 
history, and antiquity.to the flames. Among the books thus 
destroyed were the autographs of Ossian. By this sacrifice, 
which was judged by the apostle necessary for the firm and 
permanent establishment of the Christian dispensation, our 
ancient literature, rich, varied, and peculiar, was almost an- 
nihilated. The saint was no doubt led to this determination 
of burning the books by the apprehension, that if he suffered 
any trace or relic.of the heathen superstition to remain, the 
people might relapse into their former errors. ‘+ Indeed,”’ 
says the learned O’ Flanag: um, “ if the fact of St. Patrick havy- 
ing destroyed all the books in the archives of ‘Tara, that re- 
rarded heathen worship, were not, as it is, supported by the 
concurrent testimony of all our historical writers, I should 
reject it altogether. But our apostle deemed the expedient, 
which the lovers of Irish literature must ever deplore, as ab- 
solutely necessary, to make way for the sacred truths of reve- 
lation.” 

It is also on record that St. Patrick, having observed our 
history deduced only from Phenius, and wishing to associate 
it with that of the Jew 8, made, by the consent of the national 
couneil, Phenius the son of Baath, the son of Magog, the 
son of Japeth. We must, indeed, concede that itis true, 
that this might have been the means o i reconciling the old 


Irish to a religion virtually the same with that practised by 
their primogenial ancestors in Egypt; but whether our apos- 
tle would have recourse. to any artifice, such as might even 
be denominated a pious fraud, in order to establish the doe- 
trine of his divine master, is a circumstance much, in our 
opinion, to be doubted. It is to be hoped that he had too 
great a respect for the purity and character of his religion— 
a religion whose-essence is truth and justice, and too reve- 
rential and strong a confidence in the divine assistance, to 
have thus resorted to deception. But this is a question for 
the inquiry of theological casuists. ‘The apostle having so far 
succeeded at ‘l'ara, made preparations for a journey -into 
Connaught. He travelled through the counties of Roscom- 
mon, Galway, and Mayo, and in the course of his peregrina- 
tion, built churches, and made numerous converts. At this 
period, elated with the success of his mission, and inspired 
with gratitude to God for the miraculous powers delegated to 
him, he retired, during the season of Lent, to a lofty moun- 
tain, in the county of Mayo, called Cruhkan-Achuil, or the 
Eagle mountain, for the purpose of employing so holy a 
period i in prayer and penance. According to the traditionary 
story, related by Jocelyn, it was from this mountain St. Pa- 
trick drove all] the venomous creatures into the sea. But 
Colgan gives up this popular legend, for it is well known, 
that there were no poisonous reptiles in [reland since the ar- 
rival of the Milesians.* Jocelyn further tells us, that while 

* For a description of this mountain, which is now denoménated Croagh Patrick, 
or Patrick’s mountain, we beg to refer our readers to the topography of May®, in the 


firet volume of the Jrish Shiet. 


“se ' 


Solinus, who wrote some hundred years before the coming of St. Patrick to Pte- 
land, lauds the country for being free from pestiferous reptiles. ‘The fact is, that 
ver has there been 2 serpent seen in Ireland since the arrival of the Milesians. The 
very clay of the country has been known to kill snakes, some few years ago in Rome.” 
Lynch, 
* St. Donat, an Irishman, who was bishop of Feyula, near Florence, in the tenth 
eentury, in discribing his country, says— 
* Far westward lies an Isle of ancient fame, 
Py nature bless’d, and Sotia is her name: 
Enroll’d in books, exhaustless in her store, 
Of veiny silver, and of golden ore. 
Her fruitful soil forever teems with wealth, 
With gems her waters---and her air with health ; 
Her verdant fields with milk and honey flow, 
Her woolly flececs vie with virgin snow; 
Her waving furrows float with bearded eorn, 
And arms and arts her envied sons adora, 
No savage bear with lawless fury reves, 
Nor rav*nous lion through the peaceful groves ; 
No poison there infeets, nor seely snake 
Creeps through the grass, nor frogs aunoy the lake: 
An Island worthy of ber pious race, 
In war triumphant, and unmatched in peace.” 
Flemmang's Miseclianies. 
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132 History of Ireland. 


on the retreat on the surmmit of this mountain, he was enabled 


** by the power of God, to live, like 
for the space of forty days, without any sustenance but 
water.” 


Sut Dr. Lanagan treats this relation as a fiction. Ht might 


be observed, ‘that although the ancient writers were serupu- | 


lous in adhering to tacis, they still felt no hesitation in em- 


bellishing the narratives of these faets with the colourings | 


of fancy. ‘The most distinguished Roman Catholic divines 
have eengured Jocelyn for falstfs 


ing the conduct and ministry 
at St. Patrick. 
' 


‘That our apostle performed miracle 
not all Muat hes been related of him, will not be doubied, ex- 
lieve that the conversion of a 


s, though 


cept, iadeed, by those who be 


great nation from a popular-creed; associated with the most 


glorious eras in Lrishehistery, to Christianity, was a matter of 


that he looks with equal 


perfect indiflerence to God; and 
idel. Our creed was esta- 





eyes on the Christian and the infi 
biished by miracles—they are the very basis of the Christian 
church ; or, in spite of the specious sophistry of Hume, it 
must be admitted by every beli¢ver, that the power of per- 
forming miracles is the ouly means which can possibly be 
conceived of contirming a divine commission ; and when this 
commission is viven for a singularly momentous and import- 
ant purpose, it is worse than scepticism to deny that God 
would siamp it with the saered seal, by which alone it can be 
recognized. On the approach of Easter, after he liad finished 
his devotions ov the mountam, he, with his disciples, repaired 
to the court of Hy Mulia, or O’ Maily, on the banks of Lough 
Corb, in the county of Mayo, the chief of the territory, where 
he was eordially received. Here, if we can credit some of 
the writers of his life, he not only baptized the chief, his lady, 
and seven children, but twelve thousand peeple, who were 
* attracted there,’ says Colgan, * by the fame of his piety 
and miracles.” At this place he erected a church and an 
abbev. Were sve to give a detail of all the churches and 
monesieries he built, we could fill two quarto volumes with 
he biography of St. Patrie! ‘To such of our readers as wish 
, circumstantial, and authentie life 
of the aposile of Ireland. we would beg to recon mend the 
Eeelesiastical. History of Tre'and, written by the late Dr. 


ne, and an historian, whese 


to-have a compre 


LANAGAN, an eminent iresit Div 
work exitbtits the learmiuig ol the scholar, the acuteness of 


] } t } ‘+ 43 . "I 

the puilosopier, and the research of the an iquarian. 
The biography viven, in the Lives of ‘the Saints, of our 
apostle, by >» Rev. Alban Bu . is amere compilation from 


, 
t 

the silly sad pnerilé fictions of Jocelyn. We might observe 
here, that the number of histories written of the life of St. 
Patrick have only served to ennfuse each other; and to render 
doubtful wha’ would heve been otherwise evident. Bishop 
Usher, guided by historic doeumients, placed im the college of 
Oxford and © 
have honoured tie memory of our 

phies. ‘Those, however, that are chiefly worthy of notice, 
ire his Confvssiuns ; his letter, preserved by Colgan, te Ca- 
rotic, and some of the lives written by his immediate disei- 


mbridee, @nlimerates sixty-six authors who 


patron satit with biogra- 


pies. "The Contessions of St. Patrick was written by himself. 
Hie commences his narrative of his own failings and faults, 


‘0 Pairicius pecatov,” 1, Patrick, a sinner. 





with the words * Ly 
"The modesty, and humility, aiid mildness taf recommend this 
detail, pr we Uiat our aposJte emulated the virtues of his hea- 
venlv mastey. onghts of his 
heart. and «f the venisl errors of his life. he speaks of few 
' ons, in which God pointed out to 


no 


10; the private t 


miracles, bnt of many visi 
him the path he was to pursue, and illuminate with the rays 


of the gospel. It is not unworthy of notice, and perhaps 


no small proof of their authenticity, that in the account of these 
visions there is nothing to be met with, éither vain, puerile, 
improbable, or unbecoming the dignity and sacredness of the 
great work which he was cailed upon to accomplish, or of 
the majesty and mightiness of the celestiul Being, by whom 
he was inspired with the resolution of undertaking so arduous 
and difficult a task os the conversion of Ireland. 


The sub- 


Christ, Moses, and Elias, | 


| ject of his letter to Carotic, the tyrant chieftain of east Urial, 
| in the county of Armagh, was a cruel and barbarous aciion 
| committed by this saneuinary oppressor, who, though a pré 

| tended Christian, slew and massacred a larce number of con 
verts to Chiristianity, while the saint was in the virtual act of 
administering.to them the holy elements of the blessed eu- 
| charist ; andl bore off others, who escapet 
| sword, as captives, and sold them to the Pi 
} Our apostle, trusting in cmuipoient protection, represented 
to the barbardus and ruthless sliughterer, in this letter, the 
| diabolical enormity of his crime, and demanded back the pri- 
;-Soners ; but the despot contemning the holy man’s expostu- 
| lations, and regarding them with derision, he now promulga- 
| ted a pastoral charge, addressed to the Irish people, in which 
| he loudly denounced the cruelty and injustice of the tyrant, 
} and declared that the wrath of divine vengeance would anni- 
hilate him, unless he made adequate penance, to appease 
oftended heaven, and ample reparation to the friends of his vie- 
tims,aswell asthe redeemption of the captives whom he sold to 
the Picts. This letterrendered Carotie detestable even among 
| his own followers, and its threats so terrified him, that in or- 
der to eseape the horrors of his mind, he destroyed his life, 
by precipitating himself from the summit of a high rock into 
the sea, 

The Confession of St. Patrick, and his letter to Carotic, 
are quoted by Usher, Ware, Colgan, Bolandus, and othe: 
writers, with glowing encomiums. 

* St. Patrick’s Confession,”’ says the Abbe M‘Geohegan, 
** is marked with such characteristics of truth, that, as a com 
position, it would stand by itself, though it had been quoted 
| by no writer whatever, and at the same time nothing ean be 
| discovered in it that can excite suspicion.” 
| The last church which our Apostle built in Connaught 
was that of Slige, then called Slegeach, or the bay of shells, 
over which he placed one of his disciples, Bron, as bishop. 
From thence he proceeded to the courty of Donegal, where 
he caused several churches and abbeys to be built. He visited 
the counties of Derry and ‘'yrone, where he preached the 
gospel with great success, and built the cathedrals of Derry 
and Clogher. Leaving bishops in charge of these sees, he 
journeyed eastward, passed the river Bann, at Cuilrathen, 
now Coleraine. After having erected a church and abbey in 
Coleraine, he directed his steps southward, and continued 
his course unt! he arrived at Armagh, when he became so 
enamoured of the beauty of the spot, and the charming scenery 
that encircies it, that he resolved to erect here a cathedral, 
whieh in magnitude of space and size, as well as majesty of 
architéeture, shovld exceed all the other churches which 
he had fotinded in Ireland. In our account of the ancient 
architecture of Ireland, in the first volume of this work, we 
have already given a description of the cathedral and abbey 
jof Armagh, so that we must decline treading over the seme 
crounds again, St. Patrick began to build, according to 
| Bishe p Usher, the metropolitan cathedral of Ireland, A. D. 
445, 

In addition to the immense number of churches which he 
caused to be built, he likewise founded the monasteries of 
f Slane, ‘Trion, and Domhuach-Phaedraig, in Meath; Finglas, 
near Dublin ; Kille, (chureh,) Auxelle, near Kildare ; Achad- 
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Carlow ; Ardagh, in the county of Longford,—Inisbo-Fion 
and Inis-Cloghran, in the same county ; Louth and Drumis- 
ken, in the county of Louth; St. Peter and St. Paul’s abbey, 
in Armagh; Saub and’ Nendrim Abbey, in the county of 
Down; Rath-Muighe, in the county of Antrim; Coleraine 
abbey, in the.county of Derry ; lough-Derg, in the county 
of Donegal ; Clogher, in the county of ‘T'yrone ; Inis-Muigh- 
Samh, in the county of Fermanagh ; Cluan-Feis, Tuam, ani! 
Kille Chonall, in the county of Galway ; Inis-More, in the 
county of Roscommon ; and Druim-Lias, in the county o! 
Sligo. He also founded the monasteries of Cluan-Bronac! 
and Druimches, in the county of Longford ; the abbey of Lin- 





Abla, in the county of Wexford; Galen, in the county of 
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near Carrick-Fergus ; of Ross-Ben-Choir, in the county of 
Clare ; of Temple-Bride, and Temple-na-Feacta, in the 
county of Armagh ; of Cluain-Dubbain, in the county of 'T'y- 
rone ; Of Ross-Oirther, in the county of Fermanagh ; and 
of Killaracht, in the county of Roscommon. 

After finishing the cathedral church of Armagh, he repaired 
to the city of Dublin, in the hope of being more successful 
now in rescuing the inhabitants from the dominion of pagan- 
ism than he had been during his last visit. At the period of 
his arrival, an occurrence took place which not only afforded 
him an opportunity of displaying his miraculous faculty, but 
a facility of converting Alphin, the chieftain of Dublin, his 
family, and all his people, to the true faith. On the evening 
of the saint’s arrival, as we are informed bv Colean, the infant 
son of the prince fell into the Liffey and was drowned. The 





| cultivation of literature 


grief of Alphin and his lady, in consequence, was sad and | 


inconsolable. ‘lhe fame of the miracles wrought by our 
apostle preceded him to Dublin ; and some of the females of 
the court being Christians. they humbly suggested to the 
rincess to apply to Saint Patrick, and beseech him to restore 
the child. She, eager to listen to any suggestion that related 
in the remotest degree to the recovery of the life of her be- 
loved son, flew to the lodgings of the saint, and with streaming 
eyes threw herself on her knees before him, and in that pos- 
ure, i the most moving terms implored him to restore her 
child to life. He, touched with her anguish and wailines, 
accompanied her to the palace, where the body of the child, 
just afer being taken out of the water, lay. ‘The moment he 
was conducted to the corpse, he fell.on his knees, prayed fer- 
vently for some time, and then, touching the child with the 
staf] of Jesus, (as his crosier was called,) it instantly arose, 
and rashed ‘into the arms of its transported mother. ‘This 
miracle sufficiently demonstrated that St. Patrick was a divina 
minister, clothed in the authority of heaven; and, in conse- 
quences. the chief, his family and people, professed themselves 
Chrisjians, and submitted to the sacrament of baptism. 

‘The chieftain, as a token of his gratitude, made him a pre- 
sent of the present site of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and the 
portions of land adjoining it. Here, A. D. 445, our apostle 
erected St. Patriek’s Cathedral.* 

For fourteen years after this period. he continued to travel 
through, and build churehes, in all parts of the kingdom, so 
that in 460, a year prior to his going to Rome, the religion 
of the gospel was disseminated in every corner of the country 
‘* Thus,” writes O’Halloran, “* by the prudence, moderation 
and good sense of the apostle of freland, was the whole na- 
tion brought to acknowledge the holy religion of Christ; and 
this wonderful reform was conducted with so much wisdom, 
that it produced not the least disturbance or confusion. ‘The 
Druids and their votaries were unmolested; and Chiristian 
bishops were appointed to succeed the arch-Flamens by 
those families only who, being converted, hada right to such: 





nomination.” 
Our saint, now that the entire people of Ireland had con- 
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interesting. The observations of the editor of the London 
-4tlas display critical discrimination, and felicities of diction 
that approach the elegant floridness of style. In the poetic 
specimens of the Minor Poets of England, the readers of the 
Trish Shield will find beautiful thoughts, expressed in glow- 
ing language, and in the mellow tints of genius—graphic pic- 
tures of the imagination, vividly coloured and’enriched with 
the spangled drapery of eloquence. 


Te next name on our list—one, too, on the fair way to sue- 
cess, is that of Mary Howrrr. This lady, we understand, is a 
member of the Society,of Friends, a circumstance we mention 
merely to show that the external formality of that scct does not, 
as some people ignorantly suppose, bunish from its circles the 
Indeed, we may venture to assert fur- 
ther, from our own observation, that the edueation of the female 
part of that society is of a higher aud more ambitious kind than 
that of any other class in the community. It is the great olject 
of the Quaker to strengthen the female mind, and in the pursuit 
of that single end they drop ail the frivolous embellishments that 
tend to weaken and waste it. The absence of ornament has, no 
doubt, led to the vulgar opinion that what was so simple could 


hardly be very solid. 


Put it might.be easily enough shown that 
truly intellectual resides in the simple. ‘The argument isnot the 
worth entering upon except to dissipate a superficial notion, 
which inquiry will enable any one curious on the subject to rec- 
tify. Weare satisfied with the example of good sense and good 
taste before us, in the person of Mary Howrrr, who distances 
by many degrees the majority of her annual competitors. The 
prevailing mark of her poetry is, that it always has a purpose in 
view—ihg development of some feature in morals of the great 
garden of nature—tlie awakening of some strong feeling—the 
sirengthening of the good impulses, or the exposure to shame of 
the bad. 
view would call the Utilitarian School; she aims at purifying, or 
But her utility does 


Thus, she is a poctess of what the Westminster jie- 


encouraging, or instrueting, her readers. 
not crush the play of her faney, which sparkles through her pa- 
rablesin such abundant rays as torelieve them altogether of that 


seriousness Which so often makes morality irksome. Her fancy 


delights in catching up the vivid points of her subject and plac- 


ing them agreeably in the front; she has net :wuch of the in- 


vective faculty, (who has *) but she is a complete artiste imthat 
sort of tact which invests the familiar with fresh interest, and 
draws ferth into tasteful groups ; l! the attributes of die theme 


that might have escaped uihers. ier descripiions are genera.,.y 
excellent, and free from exuberance; add to whitch anegative 
merit that suns up her exccllen:ges in brief, and is more values 


ble than all the rest--she has no aflectation. FKroma clever aud 


preity eulogy on the ses, st pposed to be spoken by a marinus 


and entitled “ Delicie Maris,” we take the following seraps. The 


; 1: : , uariner, after déstribing the seas of the north. with their ran 
formed to his creed, resolved to repair to the court of the | meriner, after deseribing (he seas of the north, with their mown 


supreme head of the Christian church, to render an account of | 
the happy success of his mission in Ireland. 
from Dublin, he touched at the Isle of Man, then an Irish eo- 











i : i 
lony, with a view Of converting the people, who were at that | 
time immersed in the ignorance of heathenism. | 

THE MINOR POETS OF ENGLAND FOR 1830. 
NO. IL. 


Several of our readers have expressed themselves much | 


pleased with the artiele on this subject given in our last num- | 
ber. We think the following paper on the same theme equally | 

. ' 
* Vide our description of the ecclesiastical edifices of DuTin, in the first volume of | 
the Irish Shield, 





After sailing | thought—beautiful merc]; 


| “The Indian Bird,” in which a beautiful eastern 


t } 1 } 


tains of teé, and eternal blenkness, breaks into this bequtitul 





by the force of its truth. 
Yet, amid these seus, so wild and stern, 
Where inen hath left no trace, 
The sense of God came down to us, 
As inaltoly ples! 
Great Kings liuve built up pyramids, 
And buiit them tomples prance ; 
But the sublimest temple iar 
Is in you northern daud. 


Its pillars are of the adamant, 
By a thousamdowinters hew' ; 

Th. Prieses are lue awfi i siiei - 
And the uiucient soliiude! 

The last two lim’s are sublime. Pram 2 vide poem, entitled 


bird deseribes 
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its history to its fair keeper, take the following fragmentary pas- 
sages :-— 
The nest was inade of the silver moss, 
And was built in the nutmeg-tree, 
Far in the ancient forest’s shade, 
That sprung wheti the very world was made, 
In an Indian isle beyond the sea. 


There were four of us in the little nest, 
And my mother sate us aboon, 

And my father sate on a bough beside, 
Singing to thé shining moon. 


* * * * 


The wild wolf-cat of the mountains old, 
He stole to that tree of ours— 

All silently he stole along, 
Like the green snake under the flowers. 


His eyes were like two dismal fires, 
His back was of dusky grey ; 
And he seized my father while he sang, 
And bounded with him away. 
* * * ¥ 


And then I felt niy mother’s heart 
Flutter as ina wild surprise; 

And we saw, from aleafy bough above, 
‘The basilisk snake with its stony eyes. 


It lay on the bough, like 2 bamboo rod, 
All freckled and barred with green and brown ; 
And the terrible light of its freezing eyes 
Through the nutmeg boughs came down. 


The fate of the mother-bid may be anticipated. The correetness 
of the few images scattered through these lines will have already 
appeared to our readers. Mary Howrrt, with great delicacy, 
preserves the appropriateness of whatever metaphorical illustra- 
tions she occasionally uses. 


Wit1itam Howrrt, we presume of the same family, has more 
versatility, but less power and earnestness. He lacks the mate- 
riel, and strives to make up for it by the decorations of language, 
which runs him sometimes into that diffusiveness in which the 
spirit of poetry is lost. His gravity is heavy, and when he as- 
sumes the descriptive or picturesque, he sacrifices all other con- 
siderations to the gathering together of images without produc- 
ing an ensemble. This is a radical fault in the writer's taste. 
But we must add that, like his namesake, he attempts to make 
his verses subservient toa moral. We cannot find a passage 
that we could quote without doing injustice to Mr. Howrrr, one 
way or another; so he’must stand unillustrated. 


Another of the same name, Ricuarp Howrrt, présents him- 
self in a solitary piece, a touching, but imperfect copy of straggling 
feelings.. This writer, whom we are reluctant to judge by a sin- 
gle specimen, “ for love of the name he bears,” does not possess 
skill or patience, we know not which, to round off and conclude 


his ideas. They want clearness and precision; and fall out of 


place somewhat clumsily. By this awkwardness he commits 
sad inversions of diction as well as meaning; he trusts, too, more 
than we can commend, to the discernment of his readers in the 
unuecessary use of verbal ellipses—the last resource of the me- 
chanical verse-monger. We are desirous of being enabled to 
think better things of Rrexarp Howrrr than the only produc, 
tion of his we have seen will warrant; for through all its faults 
we can trace a latent zest for the art which we should be glad to 
see developed. 


A few lines written on visiting Haddon-hall, by F. R. C. etat. 
14, are better than many that have sprang from older heads. 


of England. 


We hope we shall not be accused of leading away the “young 
idea” into the “ false, flowery path,” if we Venture on a specimen, 
Shall no more England’s chivalry 
Drain in thy halls the wine? 
Shall no niore Beauty's beaming eye, 
From that rude, oaken gallery, 
O’er scenes of rude festivity, 
And warlike splendour shine? 

These lines may liave been written at the age of fourteen, but 
we suspect they were corrected at a more mature age, or by a 
more mature hahd. The versification is too stately and musical 
for the attempts of youth as we generally find them. 

Another small unknown, under the initials E. M., favours us 
with a sonnet, in which there are so many antecedents huddled 
together, that we have utterly failed to penetrate its meaning. 
Could we discover what it is all about, we should not hesitate in 
making up our mind on its merits ; as it is, we must hand it over 
to the public, It will be found in page 137 of the Remembrance. 

A gentleman ,whom we onlyknow by the somewhat lengthy 
signature of the Auraor or Lira, is exactly the reverse of the 
last anonymous clerk. The author of Lilian has a tendency 
towards the ludicrous, which keeps him free from’ the sins of 
mystification and exaggeration. At all events his taste sits so 
much that way, that he cannot help keeping off from the painted 
and meretricious side of things. We like him for that, because 
it gives a boldness, and strength, and vividness to what he writes, 
which ereate round us a bracing and clear atmosphere, after we 
~ame out of the fogs and blinding sun-mists of some of his con- 
temporaries. The author of Lilian—we wish we knew him by 
a shorter title—is a thinker aswell as a poet, and threws his 
heart and mind into his subject. He eschews flowers, and rays, 
and showy images, and delights to deal in homely allusions, that 





place the subject as distinctly on paper as it is exhibited in the 
mirror of his own reflections. Take an example from “ Mars 
Disarmed,” » few verses in illustration of an engraving repre- 
senting Cupid bearing away the sword from Mars at the com- 
mand of Venus. 
Aye, bear it hence, thou blessed child, 
Though dire the burthen be, 
- And hide it in the pathless wild, 
Or drown it in the sea, 
The ruthless murderer prays and swears, 
So let him swear and pray; 
Be deaf to all his oatiis and prayers, 
Atid take the sword away. 
Your true annualarin would rack his classical brains for a 
whole year, before he would think of putting oaths into the mouth 
¢ . 7 
of Mars. The author of Lilian loves this method of setting the 
ideal by the ears. 
We've had enough of fleets and eamps, 
Guns, glories, odes, gazettes, 
Triumphal arches, coloured lamps, 
Huzzas, and epaulettes ; 
We could not bear upon our head 
Another leaf of bay ; 
That horrid Buonaparte’s dead, 
Yes, take the sword away. 


We're weary of the noisy boasts 
That pleased our patriot throngs; 
We've long been dull to Gooch’s toasts, 
And tame to Dibdin’s songs; 
We're qnite content to rule the wave 
Without a great display ; 
We’re known to be extremely brave, 
But take the sword away, 
ei. _ ee * * * * 


We've plenty left to hoist the sail, 
Or mount the dangerous breach; 
And freedom breathes in every gale, 
That wanders round our beach. 
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When duty bids us dare or die, 
We'll fight another day ; 

But, till we know a reason why, 
Take, take the sword away. 

The notion of turning the ancient and tempting fashion of 
Mars, Venus, and Cupid to such a use as this, gives a good idea 
ef the author of Lilian’s best vein. He is not, however, desti- 
tute of the power of being serious, and even pictorial, when he 
pleases. Men who grasp subjects as he does are usually tolera- 
ble masters of the right way to treat them; but we have not 
room to show him in his more dignified moods. 

We have had occasion before now, although briefly, to draw 
attention to thie poetry of A. Tennyson. He soars above all those 
in whose company we find him in the annuals. In him poetry 
has its foundation in the seats of feeling and reflection. He is 
at once a reverencer of nature in her most variable aspects, and 


an analyzer of her most subtle compounds. He brings with him | 


a high relish for the beautiful, the grand, and the simple; com- 


bining with rare felicity, the tastes that are elsewhere scattered | 


amongst many, ‘The book out of which he studies keenly, is 
nature. He writes like one who has never fead what others 
have written, except it be the gifted and inspired ones of old, who 
transferred their instantdheous and teeming impressions into 
words at once, without pausing in the heat of inspiration for con- 
ventional phrases and apt turns of expression. He shifts through 
the many states of passion and passiveness that belong to the 
poetical condition, without, as it were, being conscious of the 
alternations of mood; and commits, in this very error of per- 
ection, some of those faults that are often idly set down as aftec- 
tations or heretical novelties. He is as much a poetical meta- 
physician, as a picturesque poet. In the latter capacity he ex- 
cels ; in the former, with the exceptions of Worpsworru and 
Corermer, he has not a rival living. We know what we ha- 
zard in saying this, for Mr. Tswnyson has, as yet, published but 
scanty proofs of the divine faculty residing within him, but all 
sufficient to prove its existence. In the anatomy of human feel- 
ings—of the passions in their searching sweep—of the tender 
emotions—the graceful thoughts—the refined affections—the 
uneurbed appetites—ix all singly, or revolving in dramatic tran- 
sitions, he has exemplified his powers, ‘Then, he paints a land- 
scape with minute fidelity and touching beauty, omitting no 
separate portion, or aspect of its verdure, or its rudeness; and, 
while he traces, with miraculous patience and graphic truth, each 
distinct fragment, he sueceeds in producing a pieture of the en- 
tire, in which the colours are so admirably blended, and the com- 
ponent parts so exquisitely kept in their appropriate distances, 
that you feel the double and mysterious pleasure of gazing on 
each leaf, and stem, and blade, and yet of taking in with the same 
vision the boundless expanse of the multiform surface of earth, 
sea, and sky. The pieces that bear Mr. 'Tennyson’s name in the 
annuals will not justify this panegyric, for they appear to be no 
better than a couple of stray fragments from his portfolio; but, 
as we desire to give in this paper a concise character of each 
writer, we take to our aid the recollections we have of his former 
productions, in addition to the perusal of those now before us. 
The first of them we give entire: it is entitled 
ANACREONTICS. 

With roses musky-breathed, 

And drooping daffydilly, 

And silver-leaved lily, 

And ivy darkly wreathed, 

I wove a crown before her 

For her I loved so dearly, 

A garland for Leonora. 

With a silken cord I bound it. 

Leonora, laughing clearly 

A light and thrilling laughter, 

















About her forehead wound it, 
And loved me eyer after. : 

This little sketch is liable to some objections, yet how delicious 
are the images the poet has braided through his lines. By what 
a deep and intense sense of the qualities of the natural objects he 
selects does he present them to the eye and mind of the reader. 
A perfume and tenderness, palpable even to the external and 
grosser senses, pervade the whole passage ; and the combination 
is as happy as the description is full of luscious softness. The 
rose, “musky-breathed,” redolent of the odour of passion, 
its fragrance, its very “breath of the heart,”—the daifydilly 
“drooping,” to represent the timidity, the modesty, the shrink- 
ing and half conscious concealment—the lily, “ silver-leaved,’, 
embodying the purity and unsullied loveliness of the one devoted 
thought—and the ivy, “darkly wreathed, the permanence and 
depth of that affection—with what consummate art the poet 
brings these emblems into as many lines. The image of the hap- 
py girl, laughing “ clearly” a “ light and thrilling laughter,” pre- 
sents a beautiful idea of the “ glassy serenity” of her feelings, of 
her untroubled and Jove-filled heart, of her earnestness, her joy- 
ousness, her innocence. But we must object to the binding up 
of this wreath of flowers with a “silken cord.” There the poet 
sinks into the meritricious. He looses sight of the sweetness, 
the softness, the divine beauty, and excelling harmony of his 
thoughts when he resorts to a figure of the gaudy kind where- 
with to crown them. It is like putting knots of ribbons on the 
shoulders and head of the Apollo Belvidere, and shocks the poetical 
conception. We must alse express our surprise at that luckless 
and barbarous rhyme, that breaks up the completeness of the 
versification— 

I wove a crown before her, 
For her I dearly loved, 
A garland for Leonora. 
Surely Mr. Trxnyson drew his inspiration in green fields, and 
the gardens of the south, rather than the streets “ east of Bow- ° 
bell!” As a less faulty specimen of Mr. Tennyson's better man- 
ner, we cannot deny ourselyes the pleasure of extracting the jvl- 
lowing ; 
: ‘ FRAGMENT. 
Where is the Giant of the Sun, which stood 
In the midnoon the glory of old Rhodes, 
A perfect idol with profulgent brows 
Far sheening down the purple seas to those 
Who sailed from Miraim underneath the star 
Named of the dragon—and between whose lirabs 
Of brassy vastness broad-blown argosies 
Drave into haven? Yet endured unscathed 
Of changeful cycles the great Pyramids 
Broad-based amid the fleeting sands, and sloped 
Into the slumberous summer noon; but where, 
Mysterious Egypt, are thine obelisks, 
Graven with gorgeous emblems undiscerned ? 
Thy placid sphinxes, brooding o’er the Nile? 
Thy shadowy idols in the solitudes, 
Awful Memnonian countenances calm, 
Looking athwart the burning flats, far off 
Seen by the high-necked camel on the verge 
Journeying southward ! Where thy monuments 
Piled by the strong and sun-born Anakim 
Over their crowned brethren Ox and Orn? 
Thy Memmon when his peaceful lips are kissed 
With earliest rays, that from his mother’s eyes 
Flow over the Arabian bay, no more 
Breathes low into the charmed ears of morn 
Clear melody flattering the crisped Nile 
. ay m > uM > ; 
By columned Thebes. Old Memphis hath gone down: 
The Pharoohs are no more: somewhere in death 
They sleep with staring eyes and gilded lips, 
Wrapped round with spiced cerements in old grots 
Rock-hewn and sealed forever. 


This is fine— 
Thy placid sphinxee brooding o'er the Nile— 
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is as complete as any of the laboured attempts of Porr and his 
imitators, to make the sound imitate the sense, and to convey 
all the attributes of an image in a single line. Mr. Tennyson is 
not guilty of a design of that kind in his poetry, but the fulness 
of his heart and his imagination force him into brevity. We have 
set him down of necessity amongst the minor poets, but reckon 
that we must hereafter, sooner or later, place him amongst the 
MAJOR. 

Some writers of verses, when they take an historical subject, 
or an incident of any kind in hand, believe their whole duty to 
the poetical clements of the matter discharged when they suc- 
ceed in putting the fact or facts into rhyme. ‘Thus Sir Ausrey 
pe Vere informs usin a sonnet on the opening of CHaRLEMAGNE'S 
tomb, that Orso, when it was opened, stood face to face to the 
dead man within: and Mrs, Perrine, in some stanzas on Wit- 
LAM Trx1, relates how he shot the apple on his son’s head, and | 
how his son escaped. But neither of these poetasters evoke a 
solitary thought, or emotion, or even fancy of the dreaming kind, 
out of the topic, but leave it quite as prosaic as they found it, We 
have heard-of somebody who had the ingenuity to turn the Eng- 
lish history into verse for the use of youth. We recommend 
Sir Avprey pr Vere and Mrs. Perrine (of whom we can only 
judge by the specimens with whieh they fayour us in the annuals 
—we stippose they are not admissible any where else) as useful 
assistants in that curious labour. 

An affecting and pretty litte poem, in blank verse, entitled 
“Annesley,” by Miss Mary Anne Cursnam, is at once sensible 
and clear of the ordinary female vewity of style. It contains 
nothing remarkable, except its ease and correctness, which are 
remarkable qualities in lady-versifiers in these times. 





Bryan Grseer, who gives us rather a long exposition of the | 
wonderful properties of music, is not so fortunate. He, too, | 
adopts the heroic verse; but then he tags the ends of the lines, 
and, consequently, very often mars his meaning for the sale of 
his tag. This tagging is a special inconvenience to your unin- 
spired poets, who, in consideration of the great labour to which 
they are put in counting their fingers for their metres, and run- 
ning down the alphabet for their rhymes, consider it very hard 
to be condemned for deficiencies in the body of their work. If 
you can see-saw through their lines, and find the terminations 
fall im musically, what more de you require! Nothing more, 
surely. Imagination, spirit, the holding up the mirror to the 
heart, &c., are nothing. 

An ambitious, but short picee, “Winter calling up his Le- 
gions,” by Miss Susanxa Sraicxtaxo, impresses us with & fa- 
vourable opinion of that lady. We principally find fault with 
the disjointedness of her machinery. Winter calls up: his le- 
gions; and accordingly the Wind-Frost, the Rime-Frost, the 
North-Wind, the East- Wind, and the Snow, reply to the invoea- 
tion, each describing, 


after the fashion.of the Witches in Mar- 





beth, or Fire, Faroine, and Slaughter, in Counerwaer’s celebrated | 
eclogue, what each has been doing towards the general object. 
But they are not picturesquely bronght together; they come 
froni—the reader knows act wheres and they do not comprise 


all the powers pf devastation Wielded by winter. The design is 


incomplete, abrupt, and in some sort unintelligible. The speeches 





of the Winter Spirits seem.to be stitcived together carelessly te 
take their chance, like the leaves of the forests which they de-| 





scribe to be blown at random before thens. However, there is 
some merit in these lines, together with a couple of amall thetts 
that render us suspicious. 
or speech, of the 


Here is a specimen. tis the song, 
RIME-FROS® 


I stood hy the stream in the deep midnight, 
The moon through the fog shed a misty light; 
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I arrested the vapours that floated by, 

And wove them in garlands, and hung them on high ; 
I bound the trees in.a feathery zone, 

And turned the soft dews of Heaven to stone ; 

I spangled with gems every leaf and spray, 

As onward I passed on my noiseless way : 

And I came to thee when my work was done, 

To see how they shone in the morning sun! 

Under the signature of Ararus, we have a poet of the cold, 
and classical, and uninspiring kind, who never offends nor ex- 
cites. He is yust the man to illustrate an engraving of the me- 
lancholy cast, because he will help to make it more melancholy 
by the sombreness of his well-modelled verses. His rhymes fall 
in like the chimes of a belfry, or the ticking of a watch; and, agit 
is not easy to find his taste, or his cadences, or, indeed, his distri- 
bution of his subject, at fault, the reader who plods in the hum- 
drum way through his verses will rise from the perusal stupid 
enough, but nevertheless impressed with a certain vague notion 
of the cleverness of the writer. We are the more particular in 
describing Ararus because he represents a class not numerous, 
but respectable. _We make room for an extract from “Queen 
Mary’s Death-soug,’ 
ing. 


’ which will sufficiently exemplify our mean- 


Now farewell, thou dungeon-wall ! 
Now farewell, thou dreary day ! 
Farewell terror, anguish, ail 
Inmates of this house of clay ! 
Farewell, world of tears and sighs, 
On the scaffold Mary dies! 
Here the purpose is eked out by notes of admiration, which are 
very much out of place in-passages of real pathos, that ought to 
tell for themselves, and which ought only to be used on sudden 
exclamations, or at some strong climax of expression. 
Now farewell the memories sweet 
France, of thy enchanted bowers! 
Where the moments bright and fleet 
Scattered all my path with flowers, 
Kre the fatal diadem 
Broke my youth’s delicious dream. 


Now farewell the glittering throne! 
Guarded by my liegemen bold, 
By my father’s valour won, 
By my courtiers’ baseness sold: 
Better slumber in the grave 
Than be cursed—a willing slave. 

By these specimens it will be seen that Ararus cannot strike 
fire out of his flint. The truth is, he has no imagination, and 
that is the defect of the class of verse-mongers to which he be- 
longs. ‘They make a grave reputation, because people who can- 
nat endure to read them, or who, reading them and finding no- 
thing palpable to condemn, and carrying away nothing sparkling 
or lively from them, are fain to believe that there must be some- 
thing very profound at the bottom. It is this delusion that assists 
the fortuves of your cunning-faced scribe, who knows how to 
conceal his deficiencies under a proper and well-ordered visage. 

There remain behind some half-dozen of the petty. unknown ; 
but they are so pretty that we have no heart to take them from 
their obscurity. We would have it understood, however, that 
we do not include in this sweeping designation several names 
that have already appeared upon theirown merits separately be- 
fore the public, or who are otherwise so well known.as to render 
their notice here unnecessary. Our object was to take a general 
review of the minor peets revealed to us through the annals, leay- 


ing those who had made fame, or lost it elsewhere, to their fate. 
The task has been a laborious one; disagreeable, because ap- 
plause and censure came in such rapid succession as to leave us 
in no very pleasant mood in the end; and painful, because in the 
retrospect we find that our store of smull poets is not very great 
jn amount, nor good in.quality. We wish some of the awful eri- 
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tics, who take three months to digest a criticism, would tell us 


the reason of this defaleation in the most intellectual branch of | 


our literature; or how itis, that in an age when true poetry can 
be so well appreciatad, it so seldom makes its appearance. We 
here furnish the materials for cogitation. Let the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly answer our inquiry if they can. For our parts 
we entered into an examination of the subject some months ago, 
and found ourselves in the end at the very spot from whence we 
started—namely, that this was 1 mechanical, and not a poetical 
age. And so itis. Butthe thing we want to discover is, why it 
is so ;—and echo answers—it is so! 





ORIGINAL PATCH-WORK. 





** We will make a brief of it in our note-book.” 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Curious ANrecpoTe or ‘Tarma.—While on an excursion 
to Bordeaux, this celebrated actor, the Garrick of France, 
received the following letter : 


To the son of Melpomene, 


** Sir,—I have only six franes, and am totally destitute 
of resources. I cannot live under the yoke of poverty, and 
the reproach of having been deprived of my rank in the brave 
legions of, the emperor. Death must terminate my sufferings. 
{ hear that you are to honour this town with your furious 
presence, and that at the very moment when I propose to put 
an end to my existence. I defer then my project, in admi- 
ration of your talents, with which I am acquainted only by 
your fame. I conjure you then to hasten your visit, that I 
may admire you and expire. Refuse not the last desires of your 
fellow creature, who, being able to live but four days, has 
divided the sum which remains as follows : 


Four days nourishment, 
Pit, 
Poison, 


3 frances. 
2 10 sous. 

10. 

The moment the generous Talma reached Bordeaux, he 
sought for the young man, and presented him his purse, and 
after some expostulation he dissuaded him from his fatal pro- 
ject, and so great was the interest he took in his welfare, that 
he wrote a letter to Napoleon, which procured the restoration 
of his rank in his regiment, and the favourable notice of the 
emperor. 


Mrs. Hemans anp Miss Lancpox.—The English critics 


are divided in their opinion of the poetic merits of these highly | 


endowed Jadies. In energy of expression, Mrs. Hemans 
ofiewt soars to the empyrean flights of a Byronian muse ; but 
in soul-stirring pathos, in sublime imaginings, and intensity 
of passion, Miss Langdon, the English SaprHo, transcends 
her happiest effort, as far as the inspired lays of Moore sur- 
pass the crude and laboured stanzas of Sir WALTER Scorr. 
Miss Langdon’s poems exhibit a sensitive mind, richly stored 
with all the materials from which poetry is formed ; elevation 
of sentiment, tenderness of ‘heart, and an enthusiastic sensi- 
bility for the sylvan beauties of nature, eombined with a fer- 
vid and glowing faney, and a chaste dignity in elegance of 
ideas, and brillianey of language. Gracefulness, imagimation, 
and feeling seem to gush forth in a spontaneous and sweei 
union from her breathing verse. Her poetry is the abundant 
effusion of the heart and soul; the vivid fire of genius burns 
in it, the sensations of pity move and sparkle in it, while 
over all love waves his purple light, bright as the spangled 
insects that people the sunbeam, delectable as the effluvia ex- 
haled from beds of moss-roses, when the wings of Zephyr 
brush the dew-drops from their leaves. She lavishes on the 
most melodious versifi¢ation, the riehest of language, and 











the most varied and splendid of scenery, and is as much ad- 
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dressed to the head as the heart.. Charming ** L. E. L.”’ 
the melody of thy lute is calculated to calm the sorrows of 
the mind, and diffuse a solace over a wounded. spirit ! 


Garrick.—In the summer of 1778, George IH]. made a 
tour through England, and during his progress reviewed the 
encampment at Winchester, and honoured the college of that 
ecclesiastical city with a visit. ‘The presence of his Majesty 
attracted a host of distinguished characters to Winchester. 
The celebrated Dr. Joseph Warton, who acquired so much 
eminence and distinction by his criticism on * ‘The Genius and 
Writings of Pope,”’ resided then in Winchester, and his house 


: was the focus where genius and talent concentrated their mag- 


neti¢ brilliancy. Among the refulgent stars of this galaxy of 
eminence, were Lord Palmerston, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Dr. Johnson, Thomas Warton, the renowned author of the 
** History of English Poetry,” the “ English Roscius,” 
vid Garrick, and many other noted characters. While the 
king was on the parade-ground, inspecting the troops, a very 
comical and whimsical circumstance occurred ‘The horse 
that carried Mr. Garrick to the review, on his casually alight- 
ing, by some neglect, got loose and ran furiously away. In 
this provoking dilemma, he assumed the gesture and awitude. 
of Richard, and vociferously exclaimed, amidst the astonished 
soldiers, “ 4 horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse !”” 
which, reaching the monareh’s ears, he immediately exclaim- 
ed, “ Hah! surely these must be the tones of Garrick : see,” 
said he to one of his aids-de-camp, * if he is on the ground.’’ 
Mr. Garrick was soon found, and presented to his Majestyy 
who caused him to mount one of his-chargers, and in addition 
to many other flattering compliments which he paid him, as- 
sured the proud sovereign of the drama. that his delivery of 
Shakspeare could never pass undiscovered, “even in the 
midst of a whole army.” 


Tr, 
bJad- 


MILTON’S SKILL IN’ MUSIC. 


Among all the old English poets, Milton must be classed in 
the foremost rank of poetic genius and musical talents, as he 
united the epic grandeur of Homer, to the sweet melody of 
Amphion. He had the happy faculty of combining the lofty 
dignity of rhythm with the swelling harmony of music. He 
imbibed his fondness for this delectable branch of elegant 
science from his father, who was a musical composer of some 
eminence in London. He writes, therefore, of music, not 
only with the grace and glowing fancy of a poet, but with the 
knowledge, accuracy, and precision of a finished proficient. 
Addison, with all his genius, was no adept in music, as his 
criticism on the Italian opera furnishes ample proof of his 
ignorance on-that subject. Pope, whose versification ever 
flows in a smooth stream of soft harmony, had no pleasure 
in the ‘concord of sweet sounds,”” Byron never, we believe, 
performed on a musical instrument; neither did Sir Walter 
Scott, nor Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, nor Rodgers. 
But Moore, the bard of love and patriotism, excels in music. 
The Irish ANAcreon’s Lyre has many strings, breathing, in 
enchanting tones, the warmest imagination of poetry, and the 
most melodious strains of synmphany. Indeed, the seraph- 
sounds of his harp awaken, in his own soul, the most glori- 
ous patriotism—the most hallowed enthusiasm, as well as 
the fine frenzy of the poet. ' 

We have selected several of the passages, wherein Milten 
expatiates on the subject of music, which will adcuce suffi- 
cient testimony of his taste and capacity in this charming 
science, 

“ And ever against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydiafl airs, 
Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
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In notes, with many a winding "bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out; 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice throngh mazes running, 
Untwisting all the charms that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony.” 


In the foregaing extract, Milton evinces his intimacy with 
the different modes of music which were popular among the 
Greeks. Their music was divided into three orders: the Doric 
was grave, solemn, and mournful ; in it were chanted the fu- 
neral elegies of their warriors ; the Phrygian was soft, light, 
and animating ; and the Lydian, which delighted lovers, was 
pathetic, sweet, and soothing, 

The following passage from ** Paradise Lost,” in which 
Milton describes the march of the infernal legions, will show 
how conversant he was with the different strains of ancient 
music. 


“ 





Anon they move, 

In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mode 

Of flutes and soft recorders :—such as raised 
‘o height of noblest temper heroes old, 

Arming to battle; and, instead of rage, 

Deliberate valour breath’d, firm and unmov’d, 

With dread of death to flight or foul retreat.” 


He represents the infernal army forming into columns, un- 
der the animating influence of the “ warlike sound of trumpets 
Joud and clarions uprear’d.”” ‘The effect of the inspiring pow- 
er of music on the band is described with all the spirit and 
boldness of the poet. 


“ At which the universal host up sent 
A shout that tore hell’s concave, and beyond, 
Frighted the reign of chaos and old night.” 


Milton was a scientific performer on the church organ. The 
following extract proves how accurately he understood, and 
how enthusiastically he felt the effect produced on the mind 
by the music of this solemn and sublime instrument. 

* But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowered roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light :— 
There let the pealing organt blow, 

To the full-voie’d choir below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, thro’ mine ear, 
Dissolve me into extacies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 


These lines convey a powerful and eloquent description of 
the striking features of an ecclesiastical building. ‘They bring 
to our recollection every part that can fill the mind with so- 
lemn reverence and touching pity, and kindle in the heart the 


enthusiasm of religious devotion. Dr. Johnson, in his ex- 
cellent.biography of Milton, tells us, that he was, at an early 
period of his life, inspired with a reverential respect for time- 
honoured edifices of piety, for gothic cathedrals of vistaed 
aisles, and organed choir, whose impressive and solemn music 


“ 


Lift the rising soul to heaven.” 


While a boy, at St. Paut’s school, he regularly attended pub- 
lie worship, at the old cathedral, which was in those days, 
according to the plates that remain of it, one of the most no- 
ble and impressive specimens of Gothic architecture in Eng- 


| * Vide Burney and Dr. Forkel’s histories of music. 
+ Tickell, in his lines on the death of Addison, borrowed evidently from Milton 
the idea expressed in the followitg couplet -— 
Weet awe did the slow solemn k@ell inspire, 
The poaling organ—and the pausing choir’; 





land. The subjoined stanzas, replete with the glow of a po- 
etic spirit, and impregnated with the vivid fire of imagination, 
on the music of the spheres, evince what a passionate enthu- 
siasm the soul-moving art excited in the mind of Milton: 


“ In deep of night, when drowsiness 
Hath lock’d up mortal sense, then listen J 
To the celestial sirens’ harmony, 
That set upon the nine unfolded spheres, 
And sing to those that hold the vital shears, 
And turn the adamantine spindle round, 
On which the fate of men and gods is wound. 
Such sweet compulsion doth in music‘lie, 
To lull the daughters of necessity, 
And keep unsteady nature to her law, 
And the low world in measur’d motion draw 
After the heav’nly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould, with gross unpurged ear.” 


Many critics have expressed a wonder that Milton, with all 
his proficiency in, and admiration of, music, did not write his 
Paradise Lost in‘rhyme, and that a mind like his, warmed 
and attuned by the congenial susceptibilities of genius and 
magic aspirations of ‘‘ heavenly harmony,” did not pour out 
the effusions of inspiration in Lydian measure, But there is 
very little melody in his versification, for its march is heavy 
and cumbersome, and his sonnets do not indicate even a faint 
ray of that sun of sublimity which throws its noontide splen- 
dour over the style of his epic poems. 





THE MODE OF SELLING ORIENTAL FEMALES. 


(Translated from a Freneh Periodical for the Irish Shield.) 


We translate from a French publication the following narra- 
tive of the manner in which the beautiful women of Georgia and 
Circassia are sold in those unfortunate countries which are sub- 
ject to the barbarous sway of Mahometanism. What bosom of 
sensibility, but must be touched with sympathy for the melan- 
choly condition to which Turkish despotism has reduced the fair 
flowers that were destined by a beneficent creator to beautify 
the desert of man’s existence: 

The hapless fate of oriental females has been often the subject 
of commiseration with the enlightened and generous mind. How 
often must the poor oriental females, view this land of liberty, 
with an envious cye, where the talents and virtues of the fair 
sex are justly appreciated, and where they sustain their proper 
rank in the scale of society—where 

‘_(enerous love and reason jointly reign, 
And. sense and virtue rivet beauty’s chain; 

Nor guards nor bolts, their wavering faith secure, 
But love that formed the vow, preserves it pure.” 


“The European,” says the French writer, “ familiarized with 
the idea of the natural equality of the sexes, beholds with pity 
the miserable situation of the fairest portion of creation through- 
out the Turkish Empire, and almost the whole continent of Asia, 
—he sees them.degraded from being the associates of man, the 
charmers of his dull hours, and the ornaments of the social cir- 
cle, to the rank of mere creatures of his will, and the slaves of his 
passion. Controlled in all their inclinations, restrained in all 
their actions, watched over with indelicate observance, and forci- 
bly compelled to regulate their lives and conduct so as to obtain 
the partial and slightly determined favour of a boorish, imperi- 
ous, and, perhaps, detested master; exposed to insult and caprice, 
to the rage and torment of jealousy, or the hopelessness of un- 
gratified desire ;—in some instances torn from the arms of their 
weeping parents, from the care of their guardians, and solicitudes 
of the friends of their youth;—cut off from hopes innocently but 
imprudently indulged, exposed to sale like the inferior classes of 
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animals, and fluctuating, Avedrding to the lawless will of their 
lord, between the situation 6f his servant, or his mistress. The 
condition of Women, even jn.the married state, exhibited in the 
most favotrable point of tiew, cannot approach connubial hap- 
piness; they are the slates of despots, who are strangers to all 
the noble affections of the heart. The wife cannot be seen 
abroad with her husband, nor he remain constantly at home with 
her. Shut up in the Harem, disgusted with its unvaried scene, 
without knowledge of literature, or the arts, she has no relief but 
in the duties of het household and family. She can have no 
pleasure even in adérning her person with diamonds, or shining 
silks, since however embellished by the grace of dress, it cannot 
excite no other passion than envy in female bosoms. 

The Turkish women are beautiful, though their beauty is of a 
different character from that of European females. Their eyes 
are blue and. bland, their hair luxurient—their faces fresh and 
rosy, and theif persons, though too-corpulent (# perfection in the 
opinion of a Tark) possess great symmetry of proportion. 

I accompanied a German merchant, at Raffa, in the Crimea, to 
the mart of Staves, where an Armenian had exposed for sale two 
Circassian girls of the most exquisite loveliness. We feigned an 
intention of purchasing them, in order to gratify our curiosity, 
and ascertain the mode of conducting such inhuman sales. The 
maidens were introduced to us one after another. Their deport- 
ment was graceful and modest.to difidence. The first girl pre- 
sented was in her fourteenth year; she was elegantly dressed, 
her face was covered with a veil, through which her blue eyes, 
as well as neck and shoulders that rivalled the parian marble in 
whiteness, slione like stats piercing a black cloud. She advanc- 
ed towards the German, bowed down, and kissed his hand ; then, 
at the command of her master, she walked backwards and for- 
wards in the tent to show her fine shape, and the easiness of her 
carriage : she again raised her robe so as to show the beautiful 
delicacy of a leg and foot that would have charmed a Praxiteles. 
When she took off her veil, our eyes were dazzled with a dim- 
pled face, in which the lily and the rose were blended on the 
cheeks of blooming youthfulness. Her air was at once noble 
and modest, her gestures animating and dignified. Her tres- 
ses as black as ebony, fell cnrelessly over her lovely breast, and 
when she smiled she discovered teeth of a pearly whiteness and 
enamel. : 

She rubbed her cheeks with a wet napkin, to prove that she 
had not used art to improve or heighten the bloom of her com- 
plexion. We were permitted to feel her pulse, that we might be 
convinced of the good state of her health, and constitution. She 
then retired, with all the agility and grace of one ef Diana’s 
nymphs coming out of the fountain. Her attractive charms won 
the heart of my German friend, who purchased this lovely girl 
for four thousand piasters.” 





BRITISH THEATRICALS. 
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Convent GARDEN. 


Tue principal objection we take to Mr. Miziman’s play of Fa- 
zio is, that Bianca is the only character that excites or retains 
our attention. This is a fault that has grown out of the vicious 
system of writing up particular actors and actresses, to the in- 
jury of the rest of the dramatic persone. It is at once a falsifi- 
cation of nature, and an outrage upon every principle of taste. 
The agencies of real life are as numereus as the actors ; the ma- 
chinery is complex in its action, although simple enough in its 
results ; but your playmionger never thinks of how things ought 
to be brought about, but how he may make his hero or heroine 
bring them about. He makes the whole businéss devolve upon 





one or two persons; seeking, by the distortion of the proper di- 
mensions of his plot, te ¢dnfine the interest to the paragon of 
the scene; as if the aytmpathy of the spectators could be entrap- 
ped by consequetces without causes, emotions without excite- 
ments, and deeds without motives—for’suck is asually the ma- 
teriel of the plays in which one brain filters and one face gesticu- 
lates the crowding events of the story. 

Now, Fazio is a fellow in whom thé audience take no interest. 
He is not stamped with a single attribute that makes him stand 
out from the canvass, When he ehances to reveal a glimpse of 
the qualities that are within him, there comes a cloud to shut it 
away, a waywardness, or an affectation, that obliterates his indi- 
viduality, and leaves him no better than a very ordinary person, 
and worse than the bulk of mankind, who are al} distinguished 
one from another by some reigning passion, or taste, or babit- 
He taunts his wife—in the very depth of their poverty, and their 
pure love, and their solitude—with his admiration of Aldabella. 
That ts the greatest, because it is the most wanton cruelty he 
commits; and, oecurring in the first seene, it leaves stch an un- 
pleasant impression on the mmd, that we carmot reconcile our- 
selves to him afterwards, and scarcely yield our pity to the fate 
into which the wounded devotion of his wife ultirately plunges 
him. He is as unmanty, too, as Jafier, and sinks befure a tempt- 
ation that has in it less of the exeuses of natural justice. Jafier 
is the victim of want and oppression—Fazve of mere selfish in- 
dulgenee, pampered by wealth, and trampling on thre most beau- 
tiful, and loving, and leveable ohjects that appeal to manhood. 
His fault is not to be forgiven, and he would utterly fail to touch 
us to the last, were it not that his punishment, while it is justin 
reference to past guilt, ts mordinate for the occasion out of which 
it immediately springs, and is still more heightened by the har- 
rowing means through which it is accomplished. Then Alda- 
bella does not falfil her proper vocation ; she has none of the fas- 
cinations that belong to her state, or the ideal of her character. 
Her arts are coarse; she lacks the refinement of luxurions vice 
all through; and throws no veil of sophistry, or even delicacy, 
over the stony heartlessness of her latter scenes. It is impossi- 
ble to account for her-bitter and out-spoken obduracy ; for it is 
reasonable to suppose that a woman who feasts the “lords of 
Florence” would see the policy of keeping up appearances. She 
might get out of her dilemma with the condemned criminal with 
less vulgarity, and even a more exquisite triumph, were she but 
a thought improved in the turn of her expressions. 

Bat in Bianca we take refuge from the imperfeetions and eom- 
monplaces of the subsidiary agents, Her love is exalted, absorb- 
ing, and full of that eagerness that will not brook a jot of deduc- 
tion from the full amount of the nrutual passion. She is a wo- 
man drawn out of the very heart of the sex; with that mixed 
violenee and tenderness, that self-devotion and unreasonable de- 
mand—that affection that runs by turns into all-confiding weak- 
ness or querulous suspicion ; that is all agony over 4 doubt, er 
all joy in its own -flatteries ; that rushes to the extremes of the 
sentiment before patient thought ean traverse the distant limits; 
is made upéof boundless generosity and boundless avarice ; is the 
dove and eagle commingled ; and is as patient under misfortune 
as it is fierce under wrong— the strange but sublime contrarie- 
ties that belong to the nature of woman. 
this arduous portraiture, Miss Kemeue deserves the highest 
The intellectual force of the character was beautifully 
She inspired with a life-like ear- 


praise. 
discriminated and sustained. 
nestness even those excesses of language which the author, in 
the deficiency of his power to realize his own’ conception, here 
and there assigns to her; and she left not a single point of the 
conflicting passion in shadow. Perhaps she occasionally spoke 
too rapidly and too boisterously—the result of strong feeling, 
and partly of the ordate polish Mr. Mittman inflicts on the ener- 
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getic parts of his dialogue, which#ales the actress hurry on the 
declamation, lest she may lose her audience by betraying its 
Tongthiness. The sceue where she first doubts her husband's 
truth—that where she waits a whole night for his return—her 
interview. with Aldabella, and her pasting scene with J’azio, 
were each thick with examples ef high merit, We are well 
pleased with this young ladies suecess in this character, because 
it bears out, mere than any other she has yet attempted, ihe rare 
protnise of her earlier efforts, Which has been somewhat clouded 
and retarded by the dreary list ef unsuiteble parts through which 
she has since passed. Why dows she net try Cordelia? It would 
de a fine answer to one classof her critics, 

We'last week objected to Mr, Wanpe’s Fazio and Mrs. Cuat- 
‘TERLY's Aldabella; we have nothing tv add to that objection, 
which it is disagreeable eneugh to repeat. However ill the au- 
thor has treated Aldabella, Mrs, Cuarrer.y treats her worse, 
since she does not even make the author's object visible. She 
seems to speak the dialogue reluctant'y. Mr. Warpr’s voice rises 
and falls without any reference te the words spoken. We can 
always anticipate those modulations of sound, and are always so 
occupied in that way, like one sitting near a loud-ticking clock, 
that we cannot, for the critical Efe of us, think of the matter ut- 
tered. 


EXCURSION FROM BELFAST TO GLASGOW. 





THE CASTLE OF DUNSINANE. 


A In the summer of 1824, we had occasion to visit Scotland. 
The writings.of Dr. Johnson had long impressed. us with an 
idea that there was no rural scenery, or flowery pasturage, to 
be seen in the land of the thistle. We expected only to see 
a wide waste of « hopeless sterility’;—and extended Tarus 
of tophaceous desolation, where, instead of the music of the 
sherherd’s pipe, and the lulling notes of the nighjengale’s 
warbling, no softer sounds were to be heard than the hoarse 
scream of the eagle, and the rumbling roar of the mountain 
torrent. 

Such, we confess, was the prejudice that swayed aur mind 
on leaving Belfast. But on entering the far-famed Clyde, a 
diversitied and romantic seene presented itself to our view. 
Mountains mantled with arboreous verdure, of every variety 
taut can decorate the landscape, rose majectically ‘on every 
side, presenting intervening valeys of pastural meadows, 
through which the meandering rivers pay their lucid tribute 
to the ocean, Full-bearing orchards, and extensive corn-fields, 
enriched with the golden treasures of Ceres, were harmoni- 
ously grouped in the back ground of the glowing and luxuri- 
ant picture of sylvan magnificence, which nature spread so 
gracefully before us. We enjoyed, en passant, a bird's-eye 
view of the handsome and picturesque village of Goereck, 
which is famous for its cable-manufactory. It stands on the 
acclivity of a mountain, about three miles from Greenock. 
lhe houses appeared spacious and tasteful. From this vil- 
lage to Glasgow, either bank is studded with beautiful villas 
and rustic cottages. Greenock is an opulent town, in which 
extensive commercial and manufacturing business is carried 
on. Ships of the largest tonnage can anchor in the harbour. 
Phe new custom-house is an elegant specimen of modern 
architecture, ‘The princely country. residence of the Duke 
of Argyle (Ellensborough) stands onthe opposite bank of the 
river, The domain appeared extensive and picturesque. Tie 
front of the castle, with all its pillared grandeur, can be seen 
through a vista, that opens across the forest, in which it is 
embosomed, from the quay of Greenock. Few rivers in Eu- 
rope present such a succession of luxuriant landscapes and 
rural beauties as the classic streams of Scotland, on the banks 
to which 

* Lawns extend, that scorn Arcadian pride, 
And brighter streams than fam’d Hydaspes glide.” 











Ezeursion from Belfast to Glasgow. 


The road between Hamilton and Lanark is envisoned with 
highly improved domains and numerous orchards. In the 
course of our progress up the Clyde, we accompanied a friend 
in an excursion to Stonebyre’s wood. Here the scene is truly 
picturesque and romantic. Having come to the skirts of the 
wood, our ears were saluted with the sound of mighty falling 
waters, and turning from the main road into the foot-path, on 
the left, we soon reached the edge of an impending precipice, 
and beheld the raging Clyde gushing furiously over his craggy 
rocks and “ rearing cataracts.” _This majestic water-fall is 
generally known by the name of Stonebyre’s Linn, ‘The 
turbulently dashing surge descends sixty feet, but it is twice 
impeded in its progress by projections of rock, before it reaches 
the bed of the river. ‘lhe water, like that of Niagara, is so 
comminuted that it rises in curling fumes of spray to the very 
clonds, On every side the course of the river is studded with 
lofty rocks of the most romantic forms, and covered with trees 
of every diversity of foliage. ‘The mighty rolling of the wa- 
ters, dashing from rock to rock, as if they would pierce the 
earth to the centre ; the thundering noise occasioned by thesc 


| convulsing concussions, shake the tottering cliffs, as well a- 


the mouldering castle of Corra Linn, which is rocked on its 
base by the commotion, as if it were about to tumble down 
into the yawning abyss, 

On the other side of the Clyde, the ivy-clad castle of Craig- 
nethan stands in sullen majesty, like the genius of solitude 
moralizing on the scene. It was in ancient times a place of 
considerable strength, when it was the feudal residence of the 
noble family of the Duke of Hamilton: their arms are sculp- 
tured in bas relief on the piers of the portal. Buepanan re- 
latas in his history, that this castle stood several sieges. Now 
it can only show, in broken pillars and fallen arches, the relics 
of chivalric glory, presenting in the mirror of its desolation, 


+ ________Gaunt ruin o’er the’wreck, 
His ruthless arm has made.” 


The scenery around the castle is charming, and the view 
well repays the stranger, whose curiosity may tempt him to 
pay it a visit. But were we to describe all the rural beauties 
of Scotland that are worthy of ‘note and: comment,” we 
might fill volumes. We think that the following account ot 
Macbeth’s* castle, which we copied from the Statistical Survey 
of Scotland, will prove interesting to the readers of the Irish 
Shield. The author of the Survey visited Dunsinaue in 1822, 





* A writer in the London Investigator, in commenting on Chalmers’ history of 


Caledonia, iutroduces the following pertinent observations on Maebeth : 

Mr} Chalmers, in his Caledonia, sets the history of Macbeth, in a light entirely new 
He shows that the story of Beece is wholly his own; that Lady Maebeth, the-instiga- 
tor of the crime in Shakspeare’s drama, “ with great strength of character, had the 
most afflictive injuries constantly rankling at her heart; a grandfather dethroned 
and slain ; a brother i, and her husband burnt, within his castle, with ffvy 
of his friends ; herself a fugitive, wit hLulach, her infant son.” Such were the injurics 
that prompted the lady Gruoch’s vengeful thoughts; and which “ filled her from the 
crown to the toe, topful of the direst cruelty.” Amidst her misfortunes, she matried 
Macbeth, the maormor of Ross, who was then in the prime of life ; and who was of 
still greater power than her first husband, . . . Duncan was not slain at Macbeth’s 
castle, . . . Macbeth was inaugurated as King of Scots, supported by the clans of 
Moray and Ross, and applauded by the partizans of Kenneth IV. His administration 
was vigorous and beneficent. He even practised hospitality, which gives shelter to 
the fugitive. During his reign plenty is said to have abounded, justice was adinit is- 
tered; the chieftains who would have raised disturbances, were either overawed by 
his power, or repressed by his valour. Yet the odious crime by which Macbeth ac- 
quired his authority seems to have haunted his most prosperous maments, 

As to Banquo and Fleance, Mr. C. wholly dismisses them from existence. ‘ History,’ 
says he, ‘ knows nothing of Banquo the thane of Lochaber, nor of Fleance, his son. 
None of the ancient chronicles, nor Irish annals, nor even Fordun recognize the 
fictitious names of Banquo and Fleance, though the latter is made by genealogists, 
the “ root and father of many kings.” Neither was a thane of Lochaber known in 
Scottish history. 

We searcely know whether to acknowledge obligation oy return thanks to Mr, C. 
for removing the illusion which has so Jong passed for fact. Will the erime of ambi- 
tion strike us, as before, if we believe that Macbeth’s claim was equal, ptrhaps supe- 
rior, to that of Duncan ?—that there never was a Banquo to be murdered, and, of course, 
that his ghost could not trouble the “ high seated Macbeth.” But the question is 
truly serious, as it eoneerns the fidelity of history. Whence could such fictions ar ise / 
and what confidence may we place in the testimony of those Who have so egregiousty 
misied us, even in the genealogy and origin of their royal family itself, of that dis- 
tinguished descent which “ two-fold balls, and double sceptres carried ’”’ 
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Celebration of St. Patrick's Day. 


und sedulously collected all the tfaditionary stories respecting 
Macbeth that were current in thé neighborhood. “ They all 
agreed in purporting that Matbeth, after his elevation to the 
throne, had resided for ten yéats in Carnbeddie, in the vicinity 
of St. Martin’s, which the country people call Carnbeth, or 
Macbeth’s castle, and where the vestiges of this castie are 
still to be seen. During those times, witchcraft was very 
prevalent in Scotland, and twe of the most famous witches in 
the kingdom thea lived eit each hand of Macbeth ; one at Col- 
lace, and the other not far from Dansinane house, at a place 
ealled the Cape.t Macbeth, taking a superstitious turn, ap- 
plied to them for advice, and by their counsel, he built a lofty 
castle upon the top of an adjoinmg hill, since called Dunsi- 
nan, which, in the Gaelic language, signifies the hill of ants, 
implying the great labour and industry, so essentially requi- 
site for collecting the materials of so vast a building. lt was 
by nature stfong, as well as fortified by art, being partly de- 
(ended by high outer rocks, and partly surrounded by an outer 
wall, which enclosed a considerable space of ground for ex- 
ercising the soldiers, &c, ‘There was also a fosse, which 
joined the wall and outer rocks, and a high rampart, which 
environed the whole, and defended the castle, itself large and 
well fortified. From the top of the hill their is an extensive 
view of above fifty miles every way, comprehending Fifeshire, 
the hills of the vicinity of Edinburgh, Glen-almond, Blair, 
Athol, and Braemar ; Strathmore also, and a great part of An- 
gus, are immediately under view. In short, there could not 
ve a more commanding situation. 

When Malcom Can-more came into Scotland, supported 
by English auxiliaries, to recover bis dominions frem Mac- 
beth, he nvarched first towards Duukeld, in order to meet with 
those friends who had promised to join him from the north. 
This led him to Birnam Wood, where, accidentally, they were 





induced, either by way of distinction, or from some other mo- | 
tive, to ornament their bonnets, or to carry about with them | 


in their hands, the branches of trees. ‘The people of the 


neighbourhood stated, as the tradition of the country, that | 


they were distinguished in this situation by the spy, whom 
Macbeth had stationed to watch their motions. He then be- 
gan to despair, in consequence of the witehes’ prediction, 
who had warned him to’** beware when Birnam Wood should 
come to Dunsinane ;”’ and when Malcolm prepared to attack 
i1¢@ castle, where it was principally defended by the outer 
rocks, he immediately deserted it, and flying, ran up the op- 
posite hill, pursued by Macduff; but finding it impossible to 
escape, he threw himself from the top of the hill, was killed 
upon the rocks, andf buried at the Long-man’s grave,* as it 
is called, which is still extant. 

‘Such were the traditions in the neighbourhood of Dunsinane 
castle, in 1822; and the readers of the Irish Shield will be 
naturally struck with the resemblance between them and the 
celebrated tragedy which Shakspeare founded on the history 
of Macbeth. ‘There is every reason, indeed, to cling to the 
conjecture that the great dramatist was upon the spot himself, 





and that he was inspired with such an uncommon power of | 
poetical description, from having viewed the places where | 
the magic scenes which he depicted were supposed to have 
been transacted. | 

} 


The following extract from Guthrie’s history of Scotland, | 
will raise another column to support the hypothesis of Shak- | 
speare’s having actually taken an ocular survey of Dunsinane | 
castle, 

** In the year 1599 King James desired Queen Elizabeth | 
to send him a company of English comedians ; with which 


+ The moor where the witches met Macbeth, which is in the parish of St. Martin, 
is yet pointed out by the country people ; and there is a stone still preserved, which 
is called the witches’ stone, The moor has lately been planted and improved by 
Alexander Macdonald, Esq. to whom it belongs. 

t It would be worth while to examine this grave, as some curious facts might be 
ascertained from it. It is proper to add, that not fay from it is the road where, ac- 





cording to tradition, Banquo was murdered. 


ig] 


request she eparplied ; and James gave them a license to act 
ju his eapital, and before his eourt. 

«« T have great reason,” he adds, ‘* to think that the im- 
mortal Shakspeare was of the number, as these players actu- 
ally exhibited in Perth, which is only a shert distance from 
Dunsinane eastle.’” We are-of the opinion that it would be 
morally impossible, even for the fertile and ereative invention 
of the mmmortal burd, to paint, on the canvas of fancy, so ex- 
det and strong a likeness of the very loealities in the neich- 
bourlicod of Maebeth’s palace, unless he actually Witnesse:t 
them with his own eyes. ‘The play developes all the tra- 
ditionary occurrences ba the most striking features of simili- 
tude. ‘Ihe only material difference is, that aceording to the 
version of tradition, Macbeth threw himself from the top of » 
rock ; but it was much more poetienl, and in accordance with 
retributive justice, as narrated by Shakspeare, his falling by 
the hand of Macduff, whom he had so eruelly injured. : 


CELEBRATION OF ST, PATRICK’S DAY, - 


BY THE ©’CONNELLITES OF PHILADELPHIA. 





The gentlemen that assembled, at the Masonic Hall, to 
celebrate, by a public dinner, the anniversary of our Patron 
Saini, and to offer the homage of gratitude and admiration 
to the Liberator of Erm, exceeded in number aud respecta- 
bility the aggregate of any former company, that congregated 
in Philadelphia, on any similar occasion. ‘Phe dinner, which 
consisted of that amplitude and variety ef abundance that 
distinguishes the public festal banquets of Ireland, was. pro- 
vided by Mrs, Harper, and served up at 4 o’clock, in an 
elegant and comfortable style, that was very creditable to that 
lady. The spacious room of the Masonic Hall, one of the 
most extensive apartments in the city, was adorned with 
banners, bearing appropriate mottos, and wreaths composed 
of shamrocks, orange, lilies, and roses. The tables, which 
« groaned with the weight of the feast,” were judiciously 
arranged in the form of a semi-circle. Joun Marriann, Esq. 
arrayed in a tri-colour scarf of green, orange, and white, 
took his seat at the head of the table, and Major Bartholo- 
mew Graves, assisted by Messrs. Maguire and Cullen, 
acted as vice-presidents. On the right hand of the chairman 
were. seated the respectable and venerable Colonel Duane, 
John Binns, Esq., Mr. Dwyer, &c. &c. On the left, the 
Rev. Dr. Hucues, the Rev. Mr. O’Donohoe, the Rev. Mr. 
O’Donnell, William Whealan, Esq., &c. &e, Captain 
Loughead, and his fine company of Hibernian Greens, occu- 
pied the area of the circle. ‘Phe excellent band of this highly 
respectable corps added the charms of martial musie to the 
entertainments of the evening ; and their exquisite execution 
of our national airs displayed skill and taste. 

After the removal of the cloth, the following toasts were 
given from the chair : 


1. The day we celebrate !—The Sabbath of memory—honoured 
and hallowed by Irishmen in every clime, and always consecra- 
ted to the noblest affections of the Irish heart.—Tune, “ Patrick's 
Day.” 


Here Mr. P. G. Nace was loudly called upon to sing the fol- 
lowing sentimental and patriotic song, which was composed by 
Dr. (. Conwens, at the special request of the committee of ar- 
arngement for this auspicious occasion. Mr. Nagle gave the 
song a feeling expression by his singing :— 

Tung, “ The Star spangled Banner.” 


All welcome the day which our isle of the sea, 
For the hallow'd defights of this banquet selected ! 
Though far from our country, its mem’ry shall be, 
By her sons, on the shores of the stranger respected. 
Time dims not the beam, 
Nor distance the gleam 
Of those feelings electric, that vividly stream 
Through the breasts of her exiles, and briefly illume 
Her vistas of bondage and ages of gloom. 
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142 Ceichration of St. 


Oh! languidly lovely—by distance improved, 
A Niobe miagling thy tears with theocean ; 
Dear Erin! thy sorrows but make thee more loved, 
Bach sigh that thou breath’st wakes a Kindred emotion ! 
But seon may’st thou be 
As chainless and free 
As the wild winds that rove o'er thine own azure sea, 
When sainted by sorrow, pure, beauteous, and blest, 
The star vf thy freedom shall brighten the West. 


Oh! soon may’st thou flourish, green gem of the wave! 

A temple to Liberty reared on the waters ; 

Heav’n meant not se lovely a clime for a slave :— 

Has earth braver sons or more beautiful daughters! 
What soil shall we find 
More bloomy or kind, ; 

More pregnant with chivalry, beauty, and mind ! 

Oh ! be not these blessings by tyrants prefaned, 

May that Paradise Lost be an Eden regained ! 


Already young Freedom in Gallia is born, 
He hath crushed in his cradle her basilisks chilly ; 
All Europe reflects the mild beam of his morn, 
And he points to eur shores from the land of the lily. 
The fiends that alarm, 
The hydras that harm, 
Shall shrink frem the wrath of his full-muscled arm ; 
in terror the Saxon shall fly from her plain, 
And Erin be cleared of her reptiles again. 


< 


Oh! time speed the moment !—Come fill up the bowl; 
A toast !—shall we faulter, to pledge it? Oh, never! 
Here’s freedom and joy to the soil of our soul, 
Our own beloved country, old Ireland for ever! 

And pledge we a can 

To that exquisite man— 
For who shall refuse it!—~a goblet to Dan! 
Heav'n second the hero, great, spotless, and blest 
The Wasuixcron born to unfetter the West. 


2. The land we live in—The chosen home of Freedom, the 
asylum of the oppressed, and the refuge of the stranger,—may 
she long remain, guarded by Liberty, on the summit of her pre- 
sent glory and greatness. T'une—Hail Columbia. 


3. The land we have left—Its sacred soil treasures the graves 
of our fathers and the scenes of our youth ; may she soon raise 
and spread en the wings of the breeze the long-furled banner of 
independenee, and assume that exalted position among European 
nations which her moral and physical virtues entitle her to occu- 
py. Tune—Eria go Bragh. 


4. The President of the United States of America—The gal- 
lant descendant of the Emerald Isle. His just, patriotic, and 
prudent administration prove that he is worthy of oecupying the 
eminent station to which the discriminating suffrages of freemen 
have‘ealled him. The victor of New Orleans, like another Cin- 
cinnatus, has a genius equally qualified to master the difficulties 
of the field and the cabinet.— See the Conquering Hero comes. 


5. The Governor of the State of Pennsylvania—The firm 
friend of internal improvement and domestic manufactures, and 
a gentleman and a patriot, whose incorruptible conduct reflects 
honour on his high office. Tune— Yankee Doodle. 


6. Daniel O’Connell—The prudent Statesman, the ineorrupti- 
ble patriot, and the powerful orator, who, in his struggles to 
subvert English oppression, has brought an array of unbending 
integrity, of accomplished tatent, and enthusiastic patriotism into 
action that would have distinguished the most renowned name 
in Grecian or Roman history. But his services shall not be for- 
gotten; they have sculptured out their own monument from 
the eternal gratitude of Ireland. TJ'une—The Boyne Water. 


The announcement of this toast was received with three 
loud and rapturous cheers, and drunk by. the company stand- 
ing. Never did we witness such a glowing expression of en- 
thusiastie applause as the name of.the liberator called forth,— 
it operated on the hearts and sympathies of the company, like 
the sunbeams on the statue of Memnon, awakening tlie music 
of admiration, and expressing the sensibility of * gratitude. 


Patrick's Day. 


_ at the reiterated request of the company, sang the following 


song, composed by himself, for this festive day - 
Tune—Sprig of Shillelah and Shamrock 90 green. 


On this day we have met—then, by Jove, we'll agree 

To fill a high bumper, O’ConngLu, to thee, 

Who will save our dear country, through peril and strife ! 
Let Union and Concord for ever be found, 

In the ranks of his friends, determin’d and sound; 

That emblem that’s waving—WVhite, Orange and Green, 
The foes of old Ireland ne’er wish’d to be seen,— 

’'[' wine a wreath of fresh laurel around his fair brow!!! 


Brave O’Connett—that name to Irishmen dear, 

And to levers of Freedom, both here and elsewhere ; 

Who will save our dear country, through peril and strife; 
May the halo of glory continte to shine, 

And inergase in its splendour and lustre divine ; 

Dispersing those mists that base England had riven, 
Allowing each Christian his own path to heaven— 

Twine a wreath of fresh laurel around his fair brow!!! 


The Whigs and the Tories with jealously rave, 

At the course of O’ConneELL, that Irishman brave, 

Who will save our dear country, through peril.and strife : 
Their gold they will lavish, their arms, perhaps, too,— 
The Irish fear neither—to each other true ; 

And the orange and green, and the purest of white, 

Bless’d emblem of union, my own heart’s delight, 

Will twine wreaths of fresh laurel around‘his fair brow! !! 


Mr. Binns’s song drew forth warm plaudits. 


Mr. Dwyer, in obedience to the solicitation of the presi- 
dents and the company, rose and spoke of Mr. O’Connell 
in the following eloquent terms: 

«“ Mr. President, and Gentlemen, the task which your 
kindness and partiality have thus unexpectedly assigned to 
me is so arduous and difficult, that 1 must profess myself 
very incompetent to perform it ;. but I place my trust on your 
indulgence, and hope that the thrilling and luminous interest 
which encircles the great subject, will impart a beam of bor- 
rowed light to the dimness of my oration, (Cheers.) If ever 
I had reason to complain of my want of eloquence, it is on 
the present occasion, when | have to make a feeble attempt 
to eulogize the great pillar that sustains Irish freedom,—the 
devoted champion of my country, and the firm and resolute 
assertor of the sacred and inalienable rights of which English 
aggression would iniquitously despoil ‘her. (Loud and reite- 
rated applause.) It is not for Ireland alone that Q’Connell 
employs his unrivalled genius; he is the philanthropic ad- 
vocate for giving the blessings, of civil and religious liberty to 
every clime and caste, Have we not all admired and applauded 
the Roman Catholic senator, exerting all his powerful eloquence 
to emancipate the Jews ? (Loud and continued cheering.) Is 
not this a triumphant refutation of the calumny that has sv 
often attributed illiberal principles to the Roman Catholics ? 
O’Connell’s love of universal emancipation is too enlarged 
to be circumscribed within the narrow limits of religious in- 
tolerance. (Cheers,). Was it not by the exertion of the most 
liberal and enlightened principles of toleration that he per- 
formed as wonderful a miracle as any which history attri- 
butes to our patron saint—that of converting the orangemen 
of Ireland to.the divirie creed of freedom, and changmmg the 
most inveterate and direful foes of their country. into her 
warm and devoted friends ? (Cheers.) How then ean I extol 
a patriot whose brilliant coniuet should be painted by a Burke, 
a Grattan, or a Curran ? 

How shall I speak of this patriot orator and statesman, with- 





When the roar of acclamation ceased, B. P. Binns, Esq., 
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Celebration of St. Patrick's Day. 


draw with the warm tints of national: feelings and partiality? | 
But even an exaggerated picture of the man who struggles to free | 


his native country from the yoke of despotism cannot be unac- 
ceptable to an assemblage like this, ever ready to enlist their sym- 
pathies in the cause of every oppressed and unhappy people. 

O’Connell, the brave, the eloquent, the honest liberator, is one 
of those great men that hallows a whole nation. 

The services which, during a period of thirty years, he has 
rendered to his country, transcend the efforts of all ofher men 
distinguished in her annals; and what enhances the value of ser- 
vices so unparalleled is, that they have emanated from a holy, 
pure, and disinterested love of country, and that the laurels which 
they have won for him were neither stained by the blood of the 
brave, blighted by the widow’s curse, or sullied by the orphan’s 
tear. 

In the performance of duties so sacred, his probity, or his pa- 
triotism, has never been questioned even by his enemies. No 
government ever disinayed him. The world’s wealth could not 
bribe him. All the places, gifts, or dignities which an English 
Monarch could bestow, had not the power to estrange his attach- 
ment from the cause of Ireland. 

Although he has been the principal] agent in emancipating 
seven millions of people from the yoke of religious disabilities ; 
although he has decorated the alta: of [rish freedom with a 
greener and a fresher laurel than any of her sons; although he 
has offered at her shrine the pure and fragrant incense of even 
romantic patriotism; yet he thinks his labours as nothing until 
he shall have restored the legislative liberties of his country, This 
is the goal of his efforts, the bright polar star to which his 
thoughts and wishes point. 

To this object he devotes his genius, his eloquence; his constan- 
cy and his courage. 

His recently successful struggle with despotism has exhibited 
forbearance, firmness, legal abilities, and an unconquerable love 
of liberty. 

While he thus irradiates his country with a glory that shines 
so brilliantly in two hemispheres, surely my poor commendation 
will not be considered either exaggerated or undeserved. 


Mr. Dwyer was saluted with loud applause on the conclusion 
of his energetic speech. 


7. Thomas Moore—The Laureate of Liberty, whose genius 
borrowed inspiration from the wrongs, sufferings, and sorrows 
of his native land, and whose harp gave them expression in 
strains of pathetic poetry that excited the sympathy of two he- 
mispheres. May that devoted minstrel soon restring the moulder- 
ing harp of Tara, and sweep its fiery chords with the anthem of 
new-born freedom. Nine times nine, amidst the most exciting 
cheers. ‘T'une—Oh, Blame not the Bard ! 

8. Lady Morgan and Miss Edgeworth—Their matchless ge- 
nius is an honour to our country and a glory to their sex. ell 
may Erin be proud of being the mother o 


talented women in Europe.” Song, by Mr. Lamb, the spirited 


Manager of the Chesnut street Theatre—“ O the Green immortal | 


shamrock !” 
9. The spirited coadjutors of O’Connell—In wielding the ele- 
ments of agitation, and in combating the minions of English des- 
tism in Ireland,—Messrs. Grattan, Steele, Mahon, Barret, Law- 
ess, Staunton, Costello, and Reynolds. Tune—The Boys of 


Kilkenny. 
10. The Dublin Weekly ister, Pilot, Freeman’s Journal, 


Belfast Whig, Cork Southern Reporter, Newry Examiner, and | 


the other Independent Newspapers of Ireland. Air—Let their 
Same shine in song. 
ll. The Rev. Henry Montgomery, the so and liberal 


ee divine, and the other patriotic reformers of Belfast, | 
their deeds honour the “ Athens of Ireland.” ‘TTune—“ There's 


not in the wide world a valley so sweet.” 

12. The fair Daughters of Erin—alike proverbial for intellect, 
beauty, and chastity. T'une—Love’s Young Dream. 

13. The American fair—Beautiful, educated, and amiable. 
They bring into the sphere of domestic happiness the most cap- 
tivating virtues that man can prize in wives and mothers, T'une 
——There is a charm in Woman's smile. 





In a company exceeding at least two hundred and forty 
persons, we never observed the ceremonies of the festive 
altar conducted with more decorum, order, and politeness. 
The “feast of reason and the flow of soul,” were plea- 
santly and, we may add, philosephically enjoyed at the 


two of “the most | 


; 
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| banquet table. If Lycurgue and Plato were present, the 
only thing they would have found fault with, should be 
the richness of the viands and the raciness of. the wine. 
Every bosom contributed a torch of hilarity to the enter- 
tainment of the evening, and cordially offered the incense 
of its gratitude to that illustrious man, whose image is 
enthroned on a colossal pedestal, built up of seven mil- 
lions of Irish hearts. There was one toast given by our 
friend, Mason Ducax, and given very appositely too, 
“more in sorrow than in anger:”—~The memory of the 
patriotism of Ricnarp Sue. !—which reduced the then 
elated spirits of our mind to the “melting mocd” and 
eaused us, as Mr. Mvaruy, an excellent performer on 
the Kent bugle, chanted Carolan’s funeral dirge, to shed a 
tear on the grave ofthe fame of the once honest and devoted pa- 
triot. Oh ! accursed be the moment in the calendar of Irish events 
that RicHarp Sunrex, the most eloquent orator of modern times, 
was so weak and vain as to accept a silk gown from Anglesea— 
a fatal gown, that will prove as detrimental to his reputation as 
the tunic of Nessus did to the life of Hercules. But he is“ fallen! 
fallen from his high estate!” and the future historian, while giv- 
ing him credit for spleudid talents, must class him with the Stew- 
arts, the Fitzgibbons, the Wellesleys, and the other vile apostates 
from the holy cause of their country. 

We must not conelude this article without paying a tribute of 
praise to John Maitland and Bartholomew Graves, Esqrs. for the 
ability and politeness that marked their conduct as presidents of 
the feast; and to withhold applause from the committee of ar- 
rangements for their attention and kindness would be a culpable 
omission. We must also express our regret, that we can in this 
impression only give a few of the volunteer toasts; but in our 
next they shall all certainly appear, as well as an account of the 
proceedings of the other dinner parties. 





VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 


The President—We regret that the toast of the President es- 
caped us, and that in the hurry of publication we have not time 
to send for it. 


By Barth’w. Graves—Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufae- 
tures, each equally requiring the fostering hand of government, 
| as contributing to the happiness, prosperity, and independence 
ofour adopted and beloved country. 





By Mordecai Cullen, Vice-President-The green Orange—an ex- 
| otic plant lately intreduced into [reland—may one summer’s sun 
| make it ripe for use. 

By John Maguire, Vice-President—The memory of Orr, Rus- 
sell, Nielson, and Dr. Esmond, whose blood fertilized the Irish 
soil for that harvest of Liberty which O’Connell is about to reap. 

By Col. Duane—The principles of representative government— 


May the children of Erin keep in mind abroad that disunion was 
their ruin at home. 


| By Alderman Binns—The tri-coloured grass which for centu- 
ries has been saturated with the blood and tears of an oppressed 
| people, may it soon be buried deep in the earth and from its seed 
| vigorously spring the Shamrock of Erin, resplendent with the 
| dews of glory, bright and lustrous as the luminous bodies whith 
| give splendour to the Star-spangled Banner.—Tune, The Sham- 
| rock. 
| By Martin Murphy—ZJreland—May her sons, in whatever clime they 
| breathe the air, be occupied, as I am this day, nourishing the shamrock 
with the dews of festivity, and drowning in the bowl party dissensions 
| for ever. 
By John L. Lamb—Benjamin W. Richards, Mayor of the City of 
Philadelphia ; in office a magistrate above all reproach--in private life, 
a gentleman of txemplary conduct and popular manners. 





To Readers and Correspondents.—Original Poetry, §¢. 


THE PHILADELPHIA GAZETTE. 


For the poetic talents of the Editor of the Philadelphia Gazette, W. 
G. Clarke, Esq., we entertain a proper respect, and while we commend 
them, we must at the same time. censure the illiberal spirit which he 
has betrayed in his leading paragraph, relative to the Irish character, 
in that paper of Thursday evening last. The reflections conveyed in that 
flippant farrago of false wit and frippery affectation have neither the dig- 
nity of truth, nor the elegance of satire to reeommend them to public 
notice. We would advise the editor to let the weapons of wit remain 
in the antiquated armoury of the Gazette, for in coming forth to battle 
the Trish with them, their weight will crush him dewn in the dust, as 
the ermour of Achijles did Thersites.. The club of Hercules is too pon- 
derous for the grasp of a pigmy. We acknowledge that the gentleman, 
though not exactly a Petrarch, is a very pretty. sonnettcer, much supe- 
rior indeed to that puny baby rhymester, Willis; but«when he attempts 
irony and ridicule he only exhibits the madness of his ambition, and the 
imbecility of his power to wield these rhetorical thunderbolts. 

It was aptly observed by Dr. Johnson, that second-rate poets were 
generally very incompetent editors; for the time which they should em- 
ploy in enriching their minds with the acquisitions of knowledge, they 
squander away in dallying with their coquette muses. ‘The puerile, yet 
unwarrantable attack on the Irish, by the editor of the Gazette, exem- 
plifies the truth of the great moralist’s maxim. If the gentleman is 
prejudiced against the Irish, the crafty prudence that characterizes the 
natives of Connecticut, should have admonished him not to offer a na- 
tional insult to a community that, in grasp of intellect, purity of morals, 
and soberness of temperance, stands as high, im the estimation of the 
municipal authorities of this city, as the natives of any other European 
country. If*the learned Theban has any acquaintance with history, hé 
must be aware that the most polished and enlightened:people of antiquity 
devoted certain days to festivities and social enjoyment. But we defy 
our calumniator to prove that any portion, even of the labouring classes 
of the Irish of this city, indulged in that species of riotous saturnalia, on 
Patrick’s Day, that would call for the:interposition of the laws. If he 
inquires at the police-office, he will aseertain that his predictions of the 
ruin and havock with which the celebration of Patrick’s Day was to de- 
vastate the city, were but the silly ravings of a false prophet. We are 
sorry that the warmth of our indignation foreed us thus to give that em- 
phatic expression to sentiments in a manner which the unjust and un- 
warrantable charge of the Editor of the Gazette on our nation impera- 
tively called forth, but an insult offered to our national] character, no 
matter from what quarter it may come, we shall always, while able to 
wield a pen, or a more metallic instrument, repel, reprobate, and fling 
back indignantly in the face of the defamer. No man ever yet insulted 
our country with impunity. Malign her in the presence or hearing of 
any Irishman possessing even negative pretensions to the character of 
a gentleman, and you awake those ficry susceptibilities of our national 
feelings, which never fail in even making the veriest Irish coward a 
hero of chivalry. Suppose Mr. Clarke should be in Dublin onthe 4th of 
July next, and that the Dublin Evening Post would have a leading ar- 
ticle in the following terms:—“This is the anniversary of American in- 
dependence, and we fear that the Americans of our city, will get so 
drunk; that the police-offices will scarcely be capacious enough to contain 
the disorderly revellers ;” would he not, as an American gentleman, at- 
atched to his native land, write in reprehension of Mr. Conway, the edi- 
tor, in a similar strain of censure as we have written of him ? 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


An extract of a letter written from Harrisburgh, by C. J. Lyazrsoit, 
Esq., addressed to Mr. Joun Warexs, of this city, expressing his regret 
for hisihability to partake of the festivities of Patrick’s Day, shall, with Mr. 
Rickman’s song, appear in the next number. The spirit and language 
of Mr. Ingersoll’s letter are such as might have been expected from the 
educated and liberal gentleman ; they are worthy of his head and heart. 

The letter of J. R. Burpex, Esq. of the Pennsylvania senate, addressed 
to Mr. Waters, expresses the warmest glow of sympathy in the success of 
the frish liberator. The eulogium which this accomplished senator, in 
that letter, pronounces on O’Connell, is warm and eloquent. We shall 
publish an extract in our next. 

In reply to a“ New- Yorker,” we have to inform him that we shall copy 
from the Truth Teller, the detail of the different proceedings in New-York 
on. Patrick’s Day. 

We shall certainly commence the biography of Grattan in our next. 

Our respected friend in Troy, N. Y., will peculiarly oblige us by send- 
ing Smith’s History of the County of Cork, to Mr. Govan, ot Albany, and 
that gentleman will give it to Mr. Joun Coonry, who will forward it to us. 

> We request that all letters (save those enclosing six months sub- 
scription in advance) may be post-paid. When any subscriber wishes to 
discontinue his patronage he can refuse the paper at the Post-office, of 
which the post-master will notify us. 

The Rev. P. Connelly is the agent of the IrisH Sutexy, for Sandwich 
(Mass.) and the neighbouring districts. Lawrence Finn Esq. of Frank? 
lin, (Ky.) is our general agent for the state of Kentucky. ‘ 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Avpua is welcome again to our columns, The following lines are wor: 
thy of his genius, and thesentiments they breathe are so much in unison 
with those we have so frequedtly expressed on the strange conduct of the 
French in retaining a single member of the wretched Bourbon family, that 
we cannot but admire them: 

Young Napoleon must be ere long the imperial sovereign of France. 
He alone is the dear object of the wishes and affections of the French peo- 
ple: Why, we would tespectfully ask, does the Count pe SurvEILLAERS 
remain in exile in this country, when his presence in Europe might res- 
cue France from the inglorious thraldom of that imbecile witch-hag 
Philip of Orleans? ‘The interest of his nephew, and a regard to his future 
fame in the history of the world, should persuade his imperial highness 
to make a glorious attempt to free that France which loves his family to 
idolatry. 


THE FRENCH ‘REVOLUTION. 


Exult ye! an@ why?! inthe pride of the Gaul 
Are the fettéys that boukd him to slavery rent? 
No! the spirit that wept o'er Napoleon’s /all, 
At the choice of yon Bou » resumed her lament! 


*T was a shout not of triumph, but vengeance she gave, 

Her smile, like the lightning was transient and wild ; 
And it died when she saw the high throne whence her brave, 
+ A Bourbon, had dashed by a Bourbon defiled. 


Oh! where was the voice of Napoleon then, 
The ruler of battles, the terror of kings? 

Heav’ns! could he appear for one momént azain 
Before the broad shield of his thunder-bird’s wings! 


Could he but appear with his Consulate fame, 
When mankind beheld him with wonder and fear ; 
When the Alps in their majesty shook with his name, 
And their avalanche paused to observe his career. 


Ere the purple of royalty harnessed his limbs, 
Or the blaze of the diadem dazzled his eye, 

Or he bowed to the vision that, merage-like, swims 
Round the throne, and displays but a desert when nigh: 


Yes, could he, ’mid the one-minded million arise, 

Shout “ Marengo!” that spell-word of pride and dismay ; 
Like the gold of the robbers, the long hidden prize 

Of your freedom, your wealtli, would the mandate obey. 


But this is a mockery !—what! Bourbon again, 
The line that against you eternally ran ! 

France, hast thou but children where thou hast had men? 
And where at this hour is the son of the man?” 


Say, what didst thou strike for, if not to be free"! 
Can the Bourbon and Freedom direct thee together ! 
No! with freedom thy Bourbon’s but dew in the sea, 
And with Bourbons thy freedom is weak as a feather. 


The nations have followed, but thou hast not gain’d, 
And Freedom is smiling but not upon thee ; 

Nearly all that should fly ) Bead thy shore have remain’d, 
And while there’s one Bourbon thou canst not be free ! 


This, this is the epoch and thine is the ground, 
Callout your Napoleon, “the son of the man,” 
Once more let the thunders of freedom resound, : 
Or his glory expire where his father’s began. 
Apna; 


B. P. BINNS, 


LUMBER, No. 79, Lawrence street, near Buttonwood, Spring 
Garden, grateful for the patronage he has received, is ready to 
attend to any repairs wanting in the Hydrants, Water Closets, or Buths 
of those who favour him with thei: commands. 
07 Charges moderate, and orders executed personally.—March 17, 





E. CUMMISKEY. 


ESPECFULLY informs his friends and the public, that he has re- 
moved his CATHOLIC BOOK STORE, to No, 130, south Sixth 
street, between Washington square and the Roman Catholic Orphan Asy- 
lum. 
7 Challoner’s Meditations are ready for delivery. March 18, 1831, 
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THE PHILADELPHIA GAZETTE. 





For the poetic talents of the Editor of the Philadelphia Gazette, W. 
G. Clarke, Esq., we entertain a proper respect, and while we commend 
them, we must at the same time censure the illiberal spirit which he 
has betrayed in his leading paragraph, relative to the Irish character, 
in that paper of Thursday evening last. ‘The reflections conveyed in that 
flippant farrago of false wit and frippery affectation have neither the dig- 
nity of truth, nor the elegance of satire to recommend them to public 
notice. We would advise the editor to let the weapons of wit remain 
in the antiquated armoury of the Gazette, for in coming forth to battle 
the Irish with them, their weight will crush him down in the dust, as 
the armour of Achi}les did Thersites. The club of Hercules is too pon- 
derous for the grasp of a pigmy. We acknowledge that the gentleman, 
though not exactly a Petrarch, is a very pretty sonnetteer, much supe- 
rior indeed to that puny baby rhymester, Willis; but when he attempts 
irony and ridicule he only exhibits the madness of his ambition, and the 
imbecility of his power to wield these rhetorical thunderbolts, 

It was aptly observed by Dr. Johnson, that second-rate poets were 
generally very incompetent editors ; for the time which they should em- 
ploy in enriching their minds with the acquisitions of knowledge, they 
squander away in dallying with their coquette muses. ‘The puerile, yet 
unwarrantable attack on the Irish, by the editor of the Gazette, exem- 
plifies the truth of the great moralist’s maxim. If the gentleman is 
prejudiced against the Irish, the crafty prudence that characterizes the 
natives of Connecticut, should have adimonislied him not to offer a na- 
tional insult to a community that, in grasp of intellect, purity of morals, 
and soberness of temperance, stands as high, in the estimation of the 
municipal authorities of this city, as the natives of any other European 
country. If the learned Theban has any acquaintance with history, he 
must be aware that the most polished and enlightened people of ar 
devoted certain days to festivities and social enjoyment. But we defy 
our calumniator to prove that any portion, even of the labouring classes 
of the Irish of this city, indulged in that species of riotous saturnalia, on 
Patrick’s Day, that would call for the interposition of the laws. If he 
inquires at the police-office, he will ascertain that his predictions of the 
ruin and havock with which the celebration of Patrick’s Day was to de- 
vastate the city, were but the silly ravings of a false prophet. We are 
sorry that the warmth of our indignation forced us thus to give that em- 
phatic expression to sentiments in a manner which the unjust and un- 
warrantable charge of the Editor of the Gazette on our nation impera- 
tively called forth, but an insult offered to our national character, no 
matter from what quarter it may come, we shall always, while able to 
wield a pen, or a more metallic instrument, repel, reprobate, and fling 
back indignantly in the face of the defamer. No man ever yet insulted 
our country with impunity. Malign her in the presence or hearing of 
any Irishman possessing even negative pretensions to the character of 
a gentleman, and you awake those fiery susceptibilities of our national 
feelings, which never fail in even making the veriest Irish coward a 
hero of chivalry. Suppose Mr, Clarke should be in Dublin on the 4th of 
July next, and that the Dublin Evening Post would have a leading ar- 
ticle in the following terms:—“T his is the anniversary of American in- 
dependence, and we fear that the Americans of our city, will get so 
drunk; that the police-offices will scarcely be capacious enough to contain 
~ the disorderly revellers; would he not, as an American gentleman, at- 
to his native land, write in reprehension of Mr. Conway, the edi- 
tor, in a similar strain of censure as we have written of him ? 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





An extract of a letter written from Harrisburgh, by C. J. Incersorz, 
», addressed to Mr. Joun Warens, of this city, expressing his regret 
for his inability topartake of the festivities of Patrick's Day, shall, with Mr. 
Rickman’s song, appear in the next number. ‘The spirit and e 
of Mr. Ingersoll’s letter are such as might have been expected from the 
educated and liberal gentleman ; they are worthy of his head and heart. 
The letter of J. R. eto Esq. of the Pennsylvania senate, addressed 
to Mr. Waters, expresses the warmest glow of sympathy in the success of 
the Irish liberator. The eulogium which this accomplished senator, in 
that letter, pronounces on O'Connell, is warm and eloquent. We shall 
_ publish an extract in our next. 

In reply to a“ New- Yorker,” we have to inform him that we shall cop 
from the Teller, the detail of the different proceedings in N ew-York 
on Patrick’s Day. 

We shall certainly commence the biography of Grattan in our next. 
_ Our respected friend in Troy, N. Y., will peculiarly oblige us by send- 
ing Smith’s History of the County of Cork, to Mr. Govan, of Albany, and 
that gentleman will give it to Mr. Joun Cooney, who will forward it to us. 
, We request that all letters (save those enclosing six months sub- 
cription in advance) may be post-paid. When any subscriber wishes to 
disd ue his he can refuse the paper at the Post-office, of 
which the post-master will notify us. 
The Rev. P. Connelly is the agent of the Inisu Sure, for Sandwich 
(Mass.) and the neighbouringsdistricts. Lawrence Finn Esq. of Frank! | 
lin, (Ky,) is our general agent forthe state of Kentucky. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





Avrna is welcome again to our columns. The following lines are wor- 
thy of his genius, and the sentiments they breathe are so much in unison 
with those we have so frequedtly expressed on the strange conduct of the 
French in retaining a single member of the wretched Bourbon family, that 
we cannot but admire them. 

Young Napoleon must be ere long the imperial sovereign of France. 
He alone is the dear object of the wishes and affections of the French peo- 
ple. Why, we would respectfully ask, does the Count pz SurveILLiers 
remain in exile in this country, when his presence in Europe might res- 
cue France from the inglorious thraldom of that imbecile witch-hag 
Philip of Orleans? ‘The interest of his nephew, and a regard to his future 
fame in the history of the world, should persuade his imperial highness 
= — a glorious attempt to free that France which loves his family to 
idolatry. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Exult ye! and why? in the pride of the Gaul 
Are the fetters that bound him to slavery rent! 
No! the spirit that wept o’er Napoleon’s fall, 
At the choice of yon Bourbon, resumed her lament ! 


*T was a shout not of triumph, but vengeance she gave, 
Her smile}ike the lightning was transient and wild ; 

And it died when she saw the high throne whence her brave, 
A Bourbon, had dashed by a Bourbon defiled. 


Oh ! where was the voice of Napoleon then, 
The ruler of battles, the terror of kings? 

Heav’ns! could he appear for one moment again 
Before the broad shield of his thunder-bird’s wings ! 


Could he but appear with his Consulate fame, 
When mankind beheld him with wonder and fear ; 
When the Alps in their majesty shook with his name, 
And their avalanche paused to observe his career. 


Ere the purple of royalty harnessed his limbs, 
Or the blaze of the diadem dazzled his eye, 

Or he bowed to the vision that, merage-like, swims 
Round the throne, and displays but a desert when nigh. 


Yes, could he, ’mid the one-minded million arise, __, 

Shout “ Marengo!” that spell-word of pride and dismay ; 
Like the gold of the robbers, the long hidden prize 

Of your freedom, your wealth, would the mandate obey. 


But this is a mockery !—what’? Bourbon again, 
The line that against you eternally ran ! 

France, hast thou but children where thou hast had men? 
And where at this hour is the son of the man?” 


Sey, what didst thou strike fur, if not to be free! 

an the Bourbon and Freedom direct thee together ? 

No! with freedom thy Bourbon’s but dew in the sea, 
And with Bourbons thy freedom is weak as a feather. 


The nations have followed, but thou hast not gain’d, 
And Freedom is smiling but not upon thee ; 
er all that should fly from thy shore have remain’d, 
while there’s one Bourbon thou canst not be free ! 


This, this is the “ea and thine is the ground, 
Call out your Napoleon, “the son of the man,” 
Once more let the thunders.of freedom resound, 
Or his glory expire where his father’s began. 
: ALPHA. 


+ 
+ 





B. P. BINNS, 


PLUMBER, No. 79, Lawrence street, near Buttonwood, Spring 
Garden, grateful for the patronage he has received, is ready to 
attend to any repairs wanting in the Hydrants, Water Closets, or Beths 
of those who favour him with their commands, 
07 Charges moderate, and orders executed personally.—March 17. 





E. CUMMISKEY. ine 


FRESPECFULLY informs his friends and the public, that he has re- 
moved his CATHOLIC BOOK STORE, to No. 130, south Sixth 
ot ate Washington square and the Roman Catholic Orphan Asy- 
um. 


7 Challoner’s Meditations are ready for delivery. March 18, 1831- 
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